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BEE Director's Message as 
FWC Needs Your Help to Create 


Florida’s Wildlife Legacy Initiative 


By Ken Haddad, Executive Director 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 


The people of Florida have an 
unprecedented opportunity to shape 
the future of our fish and wildlife 
conservation programs by helping 
create Florida’s Wildlife Legacy 
Initiative. The Wildlife Legacy Initiative 
is a far-sighted approach for managing 
all wildlife in Florida and links conservation actions to 
a clear program of support. By offering the possibility of 
permanent funding, it could make conservation dreams 
become conservation reality. 

The goal is to find non-regulatory ways to avert 
future declines of native wildlife - to keep common 
species common - by evaluating the status of wildlife 
and prioritizing conservation efforts. This is a pro- 
active approach to prevent decline of species before 
they become endangered. 

Congress challenged every state and territory to 
develop a comprehensive wildlife conservation strategy. 
Our state’s strategy is Florida’s Wildlife Legacy Initiative. 
This is the first time in history all states and territories 
have worked together to address the entire diversity of 
wildlife and habitats. The collaborative process is meant 
to build partnerships between federal, state and local 
agencies and other conservation partners. 

As an incentive to get states to develop a strategy, 
Congress made it a requirement for participating in 
the State Wildlife Grants Program. These grants are an 
important part of our nongame funding. 

The Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Com- 
mission (FWC) is leading the process to create Florida’s 
strategy, but it is not a plan for the FWC. It is a strategy 
for securing the future of all of our state’s native wildlife. 

Public participation is a crucial element. The FWC 
launched Florida’s Wildlife Legacy Initiative in October 
2004 with an appeal for people to get involved in devel- 
oping the strategy by identifying wildlife needs. Agency 
staff heard from citizens who attended workshops in 
Dania Beach, Jacksonville, Kissimmee, Tallahassee and 
Tampa. Comments also are being received through 
letters and e-mails to the FWC. 

The first draft of the comprehensive strategy will be 
ready in early June and will be posted on the FWC Web 
site. Soon after that, the FWC will host a live virtual 
workshop, where staff will present an overview of 
Florida’s Wildlife Legacy Initiative on that site and 
offer another forum for public comment. Log on to: 
MyFWC.com/wildlifelegacy to keep up to date on 
Florida’s Wildlife Legacy Initiative and to find out 
more about the virtual workshop. 

This is probably the most ambitious and innovative 
effort we have ever undertaken to address conservation 
for all of our state’s fish and wildlife. I encourage every- 
one who is interested in the future of Florida’s wildlife 
to get involved and help us craft this strategy. 
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By Dan Dobbins, FWC 


nglers, used to heading to 
the Gulf of Mexico to find big 
fish, now have an option — they 

can head towards the nearest river in 
order to get their lines stretched. Thanks 
to the actions of man, an increasing 
number of north Florida rivers are 
home to a whiskered behemoth 
more typically associated with Mid- 
western rivers. 

Appaloosa Cat, shovelhead catfish, 
goujon, Mississippi cat or Johnny cat; 
whatever you call it, the flathead catfish 
is a nasty brute and quite possibly one of 
the ugliest fish in North America. Second 
in size only to the blue cat, the flathead 
is capable of tipping the scales at 120 
pounds and has an appetite to match 
its ugliness. 

In the early 1980s, flatheads first 
appeared in Florida in the Apalachicola 
River. Since then, reproducing popula- 
tions have been established in every 
river from the Ochlockonee river west 
to the Alabama state line. 

While not popular with some anglers 
due to its potential impact on native 
fish species, the flathead does have some 
redeeming qualities. Its combination of 
size, fight and table fare value puts it in 
a select group of freshwater fish. Most 
importantly, from an angling stand- 
point, the flathead is a fish of the 
common person. There are no 
mysteries or complexities involved in 
catching one, only basics and luck. The 
better you master the former, the less 
you have to rely on the latter. 

What are the basics of successful 
flathead fishing? Talk to several flathead 
anglers and you hear a few thoughts 
repeated over and over. These basics, al- 
though derived from experiences on the 
Apalachicola, apply to any Florida river. 

When going after flatheads, leave the 
ultralight tackle behind. There is little 
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finesse in flathead fishing. Big fish 
“typically require big tackle, and th 
flathead is no exception, The first 
place a big flathead goes when hooke 
is structure — the heavier the bette 
order to successfully land one, your 
tackle has to be heavy enough to eithe 


after it does. 

Flathead fis t 
fishing for grouper, and the tackle ~ 
used by successful flathead anglers is 
generally the same as that employed b 
their saltwater brethren. Large open- 
faced spinning reels, conventional 
saltwater or level winds spooled with 


to/50-pound-test line are typical. A fairly, 


stiff rod with good backbone and hook 
setting power completes the setup, / 
By far, the most commonly used 
terminal setup for flathead fishing is a~ 
simple Carolina rig. Typically, an 18- t 
24-inch length of monofilament leader . 
is attached to’a barrel swivel with a 2- to 
8-ounce egg sinker sliding freely along - 
the line above the swivel. Water depth,” 
current speed and line diameter deter- ~ 
mine the amount of weight necessary 
to, keep bait on the bottom, where it 
needs to be. A round glass bead placed: 
iia the hook knot and sin 


providing more control in keeping the « 
bait were they want it, Whatever shape 
weight you use, make sure you have 
_ plenty on hand. Since flathead fishing 
means fishing in or near structure, it's 
not a question of whether or not you’ 
lose terminal tackle, but rather how 
much. you'll lose. 

Unlike our native Catfish, the - 
flathead is a predator, feeding almost 
exclusively on live prey. Normal catfish 


“baits Such as “stink baits” — chicken. 


gizzards, dough balls, etc. - don’t work 
on flatheads. Successful flathead fish 
“requires the use of live or fresh. dead 
“ Dait with an emphasis on “the fresher. 
the better.” 
Bream (bluegill, shellcracker, wa 
mouth, etc.) are the most commonl 
used flathead bait. Redbreast sunfis 
(river bream) and warmouth are partic 
larly favored by many serious flathead — 
anglers. gb taken from a pub i : 
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|The blue cat is the largest catfish 
ncaaindt ata capable of at- 


the |, is not native 

i Be piaciaas ae be scattonal /ichery 
_ for the blue catfish exists at this 
_ time due to the low number of 
this species currently encountered 
in north Florida rivers. However, 


bath rivers, In all likelihood it is 
only a matter of time before this 
freshwater monster catches the 
attention of a lot of anglers in 
eee 0s aid elsewhere. 


Live bait-fishing for flatheads 
typically requires the use of fairly large 
hooks in the 3/0 to 6/0 size range. Some 
popular styles are the O’Shaughnessy, 
beak, Kahle and circle hook. The latter 
two styles have become increasingly 
popular in recent years due to their high 
hookup efficiency and their tendency 
to hook fish in the corner of the mouth. 
When using circle or Kahle hooks, 
resist the urge to “set” the hook when a 
flathead grabs the bait. More often than 
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Panama City’s Walter Gurley won the 2004 Big River Roundup/Flathead Catfish 
Tournament with this 38-pound, 4-ounce flathead. This year’s 10th Annual 
Tournament takes place in Blountstown May 27-28. 


not, you’ll simply jerk the bait out of its 
mouth. Just hold the rod steady and the 
hook should set itself. 

Properly hooking bait is an example 
of a simple act becoming a highly 
complex issue. Accomplished anglers 
who generally agree on most aspects 
of flathead fishing are scattered in all 
directions on this one. Whether hooked 
through the upper jaw, lower jaw, nos- 
trils, in front of the dorsal fin or behind 
the anal fin, virtually every portion of 
a baitfish’s body has its own passionate 
champions. Your best bet is to experi- 
ment until you find a site that makes 
you comfortable. 

Flathead anglers are generally split 


into two camps when it comes to 

the best time to go fishing. Some fish 
exclusively at night, while others prefer 
to be on the water during daytime. The 
flathead itself is not terribly particular 
about when it feeds, so the matter of 
when to go basically boils down to 

the angler’s personal preference, not 
the flathead’s. 

Anglers fishing at night face circum- 
stances not encountered during daylight 
hours. Safety, always important, be- 
comes critical at night. Darkness greatly 
affects the ability of anglers to assess 
and react to events happening around 
them, as well as their ability to be seen 
by others. 
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While some light is necessary, too 
much can be a problem. Bright light from 
a spotlight or strong flashlight can spook 
a large flathead right at the boat, a critical 
point in the fight, and cause a break-off 
or hook pullout. Minimizing the amount 
of light shining directly into the water 
can help prevent this problem. New, 
lightweight LED headlamps have become 
popular for night fishing. 

During the day, larger flatheads are 
generally found in deeper, swifter por- 
tions of a river, especially where there is 
cover such as snags, ledges or undercut 
banks. The outside of a river bend is of- 
ten a good spot to find big ones, as 
are natural holes or depressions in the 
river bottom. These areas allow flatheads 
to avoid the worst of the current and 
wait in ambush, until they can rush out 
to snap up any prey swimming by or 
simply wait for prey seeking shelter 
to come to them. 

When surveying potential flathead 
habitat, you don’t necessarily have to 
find the deepest water. Often, big flat- 
heads can be found at the very upper 
end of a hole or run where the bottom 
starts to drop. A change in depth of only 
a couple of feet in this “transition zone” 
can be an ideal spot for a lurking flat- 
head. The backside of a sandbar where 
the bottom begins to fall off can also 
be promising. 

Once a likely flathead spot is identi- 
fied, anchor just upstream and place baits 
at progressively deeper depths, with the 
first bait at the initial drop or transition 
zone. Placing baits at multiple depths 
greatly increases your chance of locating 
where flatheads are holding. Once you've 
located fish, adjust your bait placement 
accordingly. 

After dark, many flatheads abandon 
their daylight lairs and forage actively 
in shallower water. The edges of holes or 
drop-offs can become hot spots at this 
time. Mouths of creeks and sloughs and 
the backside of sandbars are also good 
bets. Reduced current flow in these areas 
means the use of smaller sinkers. Some 
anglers use floats to suspend bait off 
the bottom or simply free-line their bait 
without any weight. 

Although gaining in popularity, 
flathead fishing in north Florida is still 
relatively new and unknown to many 
freshwater anglers. The information 
provided here is intended to serve as a 
starting point for anglers wishing to try 
their hand at this unique fishing experi- 
ence. While necessarily general in its 
scope, it represents the basic knowledge 
accumulated by some of north Florida’s 
best flatheaders. Hopefully it will be of 
benefit to those just starting out. 


Article and Photographs by Charlie Heidecker 


ost everyone is familiar 

with catch-and-release 
; * fishing. Anglers who love 
git ee the sport and want to 

make sure their children 
and grandchildren will be able to cast 
a line and enjoy the thrill of catching a 
nice size fish practice this growing ethic. 
I pursue almost the same kind of a 
gram, but with hunting. 

atch-and-release consists of 
aking a camera afield instead of my 

usty rifle or bow. Now the thrill of 
‘sitting in a blind for hours has taken 
on a new and different kind of chal- 
lenge - my entire focus is to get the 
animal I want to “shoot” close enough 
or a decent picture. 

If you want to try a catch-and- 
release hunting program for the first 
time, do a bit of planning. Make sure 
you scout the area where you intend 
to hunt with a camera. Look for tell- 
tale signs of trails, find out-of-the-way 
little water holes, put out a bit of grain 
or apples for deer and maybe even a 
salt lick. I always buy a brown-colored 
salt lick so my photos of deer visiting 
a baited set-up aren’t ruined by a big 
white block of salt. 

I remember my first time trying this 
different kind of hunting — it only took 
about an hour in my favorite woodlot 
to discover the old saying “what you see 
when you don’t have a gun” is really 
true. | had been at my usual hunting 
stand for about a half an hour when I 
heard the familiar gait of a deer moving 
through the woods. I raised my camera 
with the telephoto lens and tensed as 
the noise from his gait got louder and 
louder and the deer came closer and 
closer. Finally, out of the corner of my 
eye I noticed a fine buck about 20 feet 

é from my hiding place and I snapped off 
: three or four quick shots, hoping I had 


caught this beautiful deer on film - and 
that he’d be in focus! I was stunned 
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An osprey adds a stick to its large treetop nest. 


because deer season had closed only two 
weeks before and wondered where this 
fine buck could have hidden and how 
had he managed to outsmart all the 
hunters during the whole season? That 
trophy buck now hangs on my den wall 
as one of the most cherished pictures | 
have taken. 

Although I didn’t want to give up 
hunting with a gun or bow, something 
changed in my efforts to “shoot” an 
animal. The challenge now was to be 
able to go “hunting” anytime of the 
year — not just the open season. 

This extra time enabled me to enjoy 
many hours afield learning more and 
more about the subjects I had hunted 
with a gun only a year before. I watched 
as a young fawn that looked lost really 
wasn’t — his mother was hidden nearby 
to make sure her offspring was safe. | 
have had the thrill of waiting for a deer 
or turkey to appear when a great horned 
owl landed in a tree only 10 feet from 
me and never knew I was sitting there. 
Photos of that great horned owl hang 
next to several deer taken during my 
“extra” hunting season. 

Today, when I raise my camera 
instead of my Winchester, it thrills me 
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to shoot five or six frames to capture 
another trophy for my den walls. This 


time spent in the woods after the regular 


hunting season closes has allowed me 
to observe a mother river otter teach her 
two young ones how to catch a fish. I’ve 
seen a young red fox steal an egg from 
a duck’s clutch, then disappear in an in- 
stant. I’ve watched as two bucks sparred 
over does and as two tom turkeys fought 
over a hen who stood frozen only four 
or five feet from the fighting toms. Yes, 


Two toms spar over a waiting hen. 


this time has given me an insight into 
the animals I hunt. Now, before hunting 
season Starts, I know where the secret 
deer trails are and I have a good idea of 
where a big buck hangs out and about 
what time he crosses a certain field to 
have his evening snack. 

My second hunting season extends 
from the end of regular hunting season 
right into the opening the following 
year. A friend of mine told me that “the 
time you spend hunting is not deducted 


Tacs 


aN; ae 


Caution is lege Ww. oe n Aeienuadae ae predators suc ich as this black bear. 


from your life span.” I’m not sure if 
that’s a true statement, but it sounds 
like a winner to me. 

If you’re considering a “second sea- 
son,” think about setting up a feeding 
station with salt blocks and apples and 
perhaps you'll be lucky to discover a 
new kind of adrenaline rush. If you’re 
trying this for the first time, don’t be 
disappointed if you don’t see anything 
on your initial outing. Patience happens 
to be the watchword. You might have 
to make several trips before your efforts 
become productive. It’s like the first 
time you put out a bird feeder — it takes 
several days for the birds to start visit- 
ing, but once they know it’s there you 
have all kinds of birds stopping by for a 
few seeds. One word of caution — make 
sure you check with the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission as to 
when you are allowed to put out feed- 
ing stations and when they have to be 
removed prior to hunting season. 

If you've tried my “second season” 
and enjoyed it, then begin to branch 
out and try for some of the rare or 
endangered animals and birds that 
inhabit Florida. I’ve sat in my blind for 


two or three days to get a good “shot” 
of a bald eagle returning to the nest and 
watched as a burrowing owl returned 
with a cricket to feed one of its young at 
the nest site. | made a list of “critters” I 
wanted to capture on film and, over the 
years, I’ve placed a lot of check marks 
next to those names. 

One of the most important things 
to remember while in your quest for 
pictures - NEVER disturb any bird or 
animal just to get a photo. A young bird, 
left by its mother because you moved 
too close, can die while exposed to the 
sun and heat. Any animal, even the 
smallest, can become dangerous when 
stressed or cornered. If you happen 
to be photographing and see a young 
bear cub, never get between it and the 
mother bear or you could find yourself 
in serious trouble. And fawns are rarely 
lost, mom is usually hidden nearby 
and will return for her young if you 
leave it alone. 

By hunting year-round, you will 
learn your subjects’ actions and fill 
your den walls with pictures you never 
thought possible, plus put an end to a 
severe case of the “hunting doldrums.” “\ 


Paynes Prairie 
Preserve State Park 
© Dominick Martino 


Visit Florida's national 
and state parks, wildlife 
refuges and forests and 
discover many of our 
nation's most beautiful 
and unique wildlife and 
plant life. 


Photographs by visitors 
and employees to these 
public properties may 
now be registered into 
one photo contest at 
MyParkPhotos.com! 


For more information, 
please visit 
myparkphotos.com/fl 
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armer weather draws folks, with 
W their boats, to Florida’s waterways. 
With the total number of regis- 
tered vessels in Florida at an all-time high, 
982,907 registered in 2004, there could be 
a lot of people on the water at any give 
time. 4 
However, before enjoying the water, 
you should take the time to maké sure 
your vessel is prepared for the 
according to Maj. Calvin Ad 
Regional Commander for t 
Fish and Wildlife Conserv. 
sion’s (FWC) North Central Region. 
Adams suggests boaters should: 
¢ Start the motor to make sure it 
will crank. 

¢ Perform preventative maintenance o 
the engine to make sure it’s in good 
working order or have a mechanic 
check it over. 

e Ensure spare parts are available, such as 
a prop and shear pins. 

¢ Take enough fuel to get where you're 
going and back again. 

¢ Ensure the boat’s equipment is in good 
working order. For instance, make sure 
the line on the anchor iSn’t rotten and 
that all running lights arei 
order. 

¢ Make sure the required safe 
is onboard, including U.S. Co 
approved life jackets, fire extin 
sound-producing devices and visu 
distress signals. 

“Always have life jackets that fit 
everyone on board. An adult-sized life 
jacket will not protect a child. Florida law 
requires children under 6 years old and all 
people using personal watercraft or water 
skis to wear life jackets,” Adams explained. 
“All boaters should wear life jackets. If you 


Fast Facts on Florida's 2004 
Boating Accidents 

¢ 743 boating accidents occurred in 2004. 

* A boating accident is defined as an 
accident that results in $2,000 or 
more in damages or an injury requiring 
treatment beyond first aid, missing 
person or death. 

* Monroe County reported the highest 
number of accidents and injuries with 
98 and 57 respectively. 

* Pinellas County reported the highest 
number of fatalities with seven. 

¢ Palm Beach County reported the 
highest property damage figure with 
$8,693,289. This was one accident where 
a 150-foot yacht was destroyed by fire. 


think they’re too hot. and uncomfortable, 

consider purchasing the U.S. Coast 

Guard-approved inflatable life jackets..” 

ather wise. Know the weather 

efore you begin your outing. 

* Don’t overload your boat with people 
or equipment. 

¢ Everyone 21 years old or youngs is 
requis’ to comple 


»Carry a cellular phone, and be sure 
your VHF radio is working properly. 
“However, in a large area along the 
Gulf coast, cell phone signals are unreli- 
able. We’ve had several incidents this 
year where people got into trouble and 
couldn’t get a signal,” Adams said. “One 
good device to have with you is a pocket- 
sized Personal Locator Beacon (PLB) that 
works off weather satellites. With literally 
hundreds of square miles of water to 
search, it’s easy to see why a PLB would 
be a lifesaver. With a functioning PLB, 
searchers can go straight to a boater.” 
“Another important thing to do is file 
afloat plan so someone knows where 


local marina. 

¢ Describe the boat, its registration 

number, size, make, horsepower and 

engine type. 

where you are going, the detailed 

route and your expected return time 

¢ Describe each leg of the trip including 
locations of all stopping points and 
dates and times. 

¢ Give the number of passengers, their 


* 47 percent of the reported accidents were the 
result of collision with either another vessel or 
a fixed object. 

* Only 22 percent of operators and occupants 
involved in boating accidents reported to be 
wearing a life jacket. 

¢ 34 percent could not swim. 

¢ 18 percent of those involved in a boating 
accident either died or were injured. 

¢ 41 percent of reported accidents were 
primarily caused by either careless 
operation/inattention or violation of a 
navigation rule. 

¢ Individuals most likely to be operating a vessel 
involved in an accident are males between the 
ages of 22 and 50 who have 100 hours or 
more of boating experience. 


Be Safe Boaters 


names and addresses, and a contact in 
case of emergency. 

For shorter daytime outings, at a mini- 
ou should: 

a responsible person before 
and tell him or her where 
ating and when you plan 


mber of the local 
S person should 


¢ Leave a phone 
authorities that 


to extend your 
e out on the water? 
is is important,” Adams explained. 


Drin 


“Alcohol was the leading primary 


e us the FL number and a description 
of the boat and we'll check it out.” 

FWC law enforcement is on duty 
24 hours a day and can be contacted at 
1-888-404-3922 or #FWC on a cell 


phone.~\ 


Fatal Accident Facts 


* Total fatalities increased 6 percent in 2004. 
There were 68 fatalities in 2004 compared 
to 64 in 2003. 

¢ The leading cause of death in fatal boat- 
ing accidents was drowning (65 percent), 
followed by trauma (25 percent). 

* Alcohol contributed to 21 percent of 
all fatal boating accidents. 

¢ Alcohol/drug use was the leading primary 
cause of fatal boating accidents. 

¢ 79.5 percent of those who died in boating 
accidents were not wearing a life jacket. 


Information on boating safety courses and the minimum required safety equipment for recreational 
vessels by class is available at MyFWC.com; click on “Boating.” 
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ad, there are some big fish 
swimming under the boat.” 
We were in my 16-foot flats 
boat, drifting in a patch of 
sargassum weed about six 
miles off of Big Pine Key. I was tying 
leaders and not paying attention, but 
when Maxx made his announcement the 
leader tying was quickly forgotten. 

A live pinfish, already rigged, was 
tossed out in front of the three fish. I 
don’t think dolphin get to see pinfish 
very often, but they charged that hapless 
baitfish as if they hadn’t eaten in weeks. 
The winner of the race was immediately 
hooked and sent rocketing through 
the air. The other two fish were still 
hanging around, so I handed the rod to 
8-year-old Maxx, hooked up another bait 
and tossed it out. BANG! Immediate 
gratification. 

The second rod was handed to 
6-year-old Alex and a third rod baited. 
Again, BANG! 

So there we were, my young sons and 
I, each of us hooked up to the first dol- 
phins any of us had ever seen, with the 
fish soaring though the air, ripping drag, 
tangling lines and generally creating 
chaos. The one fish we managed to boat 
PROPIPTY 8 weighed a little more than 13 pounds, 
a br yon : but it was one of the most exciting 

moments of my fishing life. We had 
caught a dolphin! 
A Bit of Biology 

Carl Linnaeus (1758) originally 
described the dolphinfish as Coryphaena 
hippurus. Since the fish is often confused 
with the dolphin mammal by the 
non-fishing public, it’s frequently called 
by its Pacific name of mahi-mahi, espe- 

v4 cially on restaurant menus. Other than 
2 both having backbones and living in 
the water, dolphin fish and dolphin 
“ ‘mammals don’t have much in common. 
e. The dolphin fish is distributed in trop- 
~_ ical and subtropical waters throughout 
e, the Atlantic, Indian and Pacific oceans. 
It is abundant in the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Florida Current and throughout the 
Caribbean and is one of the most popu- 
lar sport fish in Florida’s offshore waters. 


~~ - 
Maxx Ki era holds his shoot ela 
. Ss es 
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They grow fast. They can reach a 
maximum of 6 feet in length, but are 


much more common at lengths less than 


3 feet. The record for Florida waters is 
77 pounds, 12 ounces, and the world 
record is 87 pounds. Smaller dolphin, 
up to about 20 pounds, school together, 
while larger individuals live alone or in 
pairs. Sexual maturity is reached in only 
four or five months, with a first spawn 
occurring when they reach a length of 
approximately 8 inches. Dolphin have 
a maximum life span of only about 
four years. 


Fishing for Dolphin 

Think about that. Dolphin can grow 
to weigh 70 pounds in only four years. 
They must have to eat all the time! What 
a great fish! 

The late, great Al McClane had this 
to say about the dolphin: “The riotously 
colored dolphin follows only the sailfish, 
marlin and tuna as a desirable offshore 
game fish; it is a spectacular game fish 
in many ways. In addition to its brilliant 
colors, the dolphin strikes explosively, 
fights frantically and performs beauti- 
fully in the air. The attack of a dolphin 
school at a trolled bait is one of the top 
thrills of Gulf Stream fishing. Often they 
will streak towards the bait from several 
hundred feet out, their stubby dorsals 
knifing through the surface of the water. 


ll of them in a racing strike w 
seems to occur almost instantly. 

“There are times during the spring 
and summer when school dolphin may 
be found concentrated by the thousands 
in the blue water off the coast. Seaweed 
rips are their favorite haunts, but they 
may be found hovering around almost 
any drifting object. When dolphin are 
in evidence around floating objects they 
can be taken on plugs, flies and spoons. 

“Although the school-size dolphin 
offer fine sport on light tackle, it is the 
big bull dolphin that is highly prized by 
anglers. Sometimes reaching a weight 
well in excess of 50 pounds, these 
heavyweights put up a terrific battle, 
and on a pound-for-pound basis 
probably match the hardest fighting 
game fish. 

“Dolphin are most frequently 
encountered by anglers trolling surface 
baits for other species. Once dolphin 
are encountered, however, an angler 
may switch to lighter tackle. Sometimes 
a school of these fish may be kept near 
the stern of a boat by keeping a hooked 
fish in the water. The presence of even 
one hooked fish will hold the school.” 

Walt Jennings had Bruce Chard and 
me out on his Contender once, out of 
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EI... - 


IrMmous ~~ 


ots of weed, 


antic. with 
Atialitic, oe 


‘boards, logs and other flotsam. It was 


just loaded with schoolie dolphin. Bruce 
and I tossed popping bugs at them on 
seven-weight fly rods and caught and 
released dozens of them before they 
finally disappeared. 

The last time I had my boys at Big 
Pine Key we found a school of chicken 
dolphin under a little piece of floating 
wood. I chummed them in with mul- 
let chunks and Maxx caught several by 
tossing a small streamer fly with a three- 
weight fly rod. You certainly don’t need 
big tackle for a 2- or 3-pound dolphin! 


What Do They Eat? 

Aside from artificial flies and pinfish, 
what do dolphin eat? The simple answer, 
which is also true, is almost anything 
they can swallow. According to the 
Florida Museum of Natural History Web 
site, “Dolphin are generalists with prey 
varying according to season and size 
of the individual. They feed during the 
day on small oceanic fishes (flyingfish, 
man-o-war fish, sargassum fish and trig- 
gerfish), juveniles of large pelagic fish 
(tunas, bill-fishes, jacks, mackerels and 
dolphin), pelagic larvae of benthic fish 
(flying gunards, triggerfish, pufferfish 
and grunts), and invertebrates (cephalo- 
pods, crabs and schyphozoans). 


“Many observations have been made 
on the feeding habits of dolphin. They 
are swift-moving, agile predators and 
are able to overcome most prey items. 
This fish often associates with sargassum 
weed in the Florida Current and Gulf 
Stream, where they prey primarily upon 
the smaller fishes and invertebrates 
associated with these tide lines. 

“They are not selective in their 
feeding habits, although diet changes 
with growth. Larvae and juveniles feed 
primarily upon crustaceans, especially 
copepods. Adults feed mostly upon 
bony fishes, with flying fish constituting 
approximately 25 percent of the food by 
weight. Sargassum is frequently found 
in their stomachs, but this is probably 
an incidental intake associated with for- 
aging in the sargassum communities. 

“Dolphin feed primarily during the 
day, as they rely upon the vision (as well 


as their lateral line system) to detect prey. 


rhere is evidence that they may also 
feed at night when the moon provides 
ample light. Males are apparently more 


active feeders than females, evidenced by 


the larger amounts of food found in their 
stomachs. Males tend to be larger than 
females of the same age, and thus 
probably need more energy to support 
their metabolism. Dolphin often hunt 
in pairs or small packs.” 


Where Are They? 

Generally a pelagic fish, the dolphin 
is usually found offshore under floating 
objects. It is sometimes known to follow 
large ships and to hang out under large 
floating mats of sargassum. One June, 
when my boys and I were making our 
first trip to Big Pine Key, I called Doug 
Kelly and asked him what I needed to do 
in order to find and catch some dolphin. 

Doug told me, “Head south out of 
Big Pine until you find a weed line. Then 
just follow it until you see some fish. 
They'll hit any kind of small fish you 
throw at them and, most of the time, 
any lure, too.” 

By following his advice my boys 
and I were able to have the experience 
described in the opening paragraph. If 
you follow his simple instructions you 
too can have the time of your life 
during dolphin time! ~~» 


Florida’s dolphin regulations have 
recently changed. The statewide bag limit 
is 10 fish per person per day and no more 
that 60 per vessel. On Florida’s Atlantic 
coast the minimum size limit is a 20-inch 
fork length. It is illegal to sell dolphin 
without the required license, endorsment 
and permit. A complete list of saltwater 
fishing rules and regulations may be 
found at MyFWC.com/marine. 


All over the coastal regions of Florida 
anglers are experiencing better fishing 


and larger fish. 


THIS IS NO ACCIDENT! 


Alex Kumiski admires the 13-pound 
dolphin boated by the Kumiski 
brothers and father. 


Through the efforts of the Coastal Conservation Association Florida, our natu- 
ral resources are benefitting through stronger conservation laws and tougher 
enforcement. Be a part of the solution for the protection of our precious 


marine resources. 


TAR 
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’\ 
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FISHING | 


«tT POW! 
TOMORROW! 


Membership benefits include 
membership card, window 
decal, bumper stickers, Tide 
magazine and SeaWatch 
newsletter. 


TO JOIN IMMEDIATELY CALL 1-800-201-3474 


VISIT CCA FLORIDA'S WEB SITE AT: WWW.CCAFLORIDA.ORG 
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BE DESTINATIONS 


TAMPA BAY > DRIVE 


ostcards throughout 
the state feature the 
gleaming spans of the 
Sunshine Skyway, look- 
ing like two sailboats 
skimming through the 
sky. It’s a magnificent 
sight, stretched across Tampa Bay — 
connecting St. Petersburg to the north 
with Bradenton to the south. But it’s a 
fairly new vision, a phoenix risen from 
the ashes of disaster. For on the morn- 
ing of May 9, 1980 an empty phosphate 
freighter called the Summit Venture 
slammed the Number 2 South section 
and knocked down 1,261 feet of the 
old bridge. 

After the new Sunshine Skyway was 
opened in 1987, the center spans of the 
old bridge were torn down and used as 
artificial reefs, while the north and south 
entrances were left standing. These were 
opened as public fishing piers in 1996. 

Today’s Skyway Fishing Pier State Park 
is operated by the Florida Park Service 
and consists of a north and south pier. 
Both piers have two spans, each with 
two lanes. The north pier’s sections are 
three-quarters of a mile long, and the 
south pier’s are 1.5 miles long in each 
direction. Below the piers is an artificial 
reef with an average water depth of 18 to 
20 feet, depending on the tide. 

One good method of catching snook, 


grouper, cobia or jack is with live bait. 
The piers boast a large variety of live 
baitfish — Spanish sardines, green backs, 
threadfins, blue runners, cigar minnows 
and gulf menhaden — coming and going 
with the tide. Anglers often catch their 
bait with a throw net or a sabiki rig. 
This rig has six hooks with glowing red 
or green beads and actual fish skin, and 
comes in different sizes — the number 
8-hook size works just fine for me. I use 
a half-ounce or two-ounce depending on 
the current. It doesn’t take long to catch 
several baitfish at a time with this jigged 
rig. I suggest catching three or four on 
each drop instead of loading up the rig. 
I store my bait in a five-gallon bucket 
with a fish saver pump on it. 

Live bait can be used on a liveline rig 
with a small split shot or a sliding egg 
sinker with a barrel swivel used as a stop. 
I like to use a 36-inch leader with 30- or 
40-pound-test leader. My favorite rods to 
use on the pier are 7 or 8 feet long. Both 
spinning and conventional tackle can be 
used, but for catching grouper I use con- 
ventional. When fishing for sea trout, 

a bobber and shrimp combination 
works well. 

Some anglers use spinning reels with 
bait runner switches so the bail can be 
in the closed position. If you leave your 
rod unattended, it’s a good idea to set 
your clicker on and loosen your drag and 
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I strongly suggest using a bungee cord to 
prevent your.rod from being yanked 
off the pier. 

One popular species is the Spanish 
mackerel, which come to the piers 
in March when the water reaches 70 
degrees. They must be 12 inches long to 
keep. I’ve caught them up to 4 pounds 
and between 12 and 24 inches long. 
Spanish mackerel have very sharp 
teeth — even a small one can cut heavy 
line — so I use a steel leader up to the 
hook or lure. They’re a quick-hitting fish 
and I’ve found using a Gotcha lure and 
a Clark spoon to be very productive. My 
favorite Gotcha pattern is a red head 
with a gold body, although they come 
in other color patterns. 

Another popular pier fish is the silver 
sea trout, also known as a silver trout. 
Silvers are usually thick from January 
through March during their spawning 
run. There is no limit on the number you 
can take nor on their size, which ranges 
from 6 to 20 inches. Silver trout bite 
under the pier lights at night where they 
can be seen chasing small greenies of an 
inch or less. 

While they can be difficult to catch, 
the sheepshead, also called a convict or 
prisoner fish, are popular in winter and 
early spring. This large member of the 
porgy family has a strange way of 
biting — they nibble all around the hook. 


This 51-inch, 70-pound tarpon, caught from the 


Skyway Fishing Pier, was released alive to fight another day. 


I’ve actually had them crack hooks with 
their protruding teeth. Because they feed 
on crustaceans such as small crabs and 
barnacles, they’re often found dining at 
the pier’s pilings. Fiddler crabs and sand 
fleas make excellent bait. 

Fishing heats up when the water 
reaches the upper 70s and low 80s. Gag 
grouper take up residency at the piers’ 
artificial reef. When hooked, grouper 
head for the rocks, and the trick is get- 
ting them off the bottom quickly before 
they reach one of their holes. Some- 
times you can get one to the top by 
waiting it out. I’ve caught them on live 
bait as well as Spanish sardines, sold at 
the pier. They’re also fond of pinfish and 
pigfish. My grouper rigs consist of 7/0 
or 8/0 hooks and 60-pound test leaders 
with 6 to 8 ounces of lead — it takes a 
heavy rod to get them out of the rocks. 

Snook, one of the most sought after 


fish, feed during the last two hours 
of the incoming tide and the last two 
hours of the outgoing tide. They have 
a habit of staying under the bridge pil- 
ing, and that’s where they’ll head when 
hooked. Snook have another trick — 
rolling in the line. I prefer using the 
largest live shrimp I can get, and fish 
them on a free line. My best results with 
artificials is with mirror lures, white 
bucktail gigs, in 1/4 to 1/2 ounce or 
topwater plugs in the herring pattern 
with blue on the back and white on the 
bottom. Snook can be hard to land from 
a pier unless you have a large droop net. 
I find that the first parking lot after you 
pay the toll is a good snook spot, but 
other pier regulars prefer the shallow 
beginning of the pier. 

Goliath groupers, previously known 
as Jewfish, are one of the largest of the 
grouper family. These giants are endan- 


¢ S mae 2 


One tool essential to pier fishing is a 
sturdy net to lift large fish onto the 
pier. This net is 96 inches in diameter. 
gered and must be returned to the water 
unharmed. Most anglers have no prob- 
lem with this law because these fish are 
tremendous and even a small one of 100 
pounds can prove too much to handle. 

I was at the pier one July night when 
an angler had a runoff. When the reel 
finally stopped peeling off line, the 
angler gained on the fish. He reeled 
the giant grouper almost to the surface. 
The grouper took one look around and 
went right under the pier —- snapping 
the angler’s rod. 

Sharks also are at home around the 
pier pilings. Since sharks have large 
appetites, as do goliath groupers, most 
pier regulars use 6/0 reels to 12/0 reels 
and fish with whole bonito heads or 
other oily fish such as blue runners. The 
most common sharks by the piers are 
bull sharks or black tips, and the best 
time to catch them is at night.>« 


Skyway Fishing Pier 
State Park 


The Skyway Fishing Pier State 
Park is a great place for anyone 
who can hold a rod over the rail, 
from novice angler to professional. 
Fishing supplies, snacks, drinks and 
bait are available on both piers, 
which are well-lit so anglers can 
enjoy them 24 hours a day. The 
park has space enough for 1,000 
vehicles. The piers are located on 
the north and south sides of the 
Skyway Bridge on I-275 (US 19). 


24-hour Park Fee 
$3 per vehicle 
$10 for RVs or campers 
$2 per adult 
$1.50 for seniors and children 6-12 
727-865-0668 
www.floridastateparks.org 
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eith Martin Johns doesn’t 
like being recognized as 
what he calls “just a wildlife 
painter.” Instead, it’s the 
intricate beauty of nature 
that inspires and motivates his uniquely 
Old Florida coastal landscapes and 
riverscapes. And while almost all of 

his artwork includes native birds and 
animals because they’re part of the Flor- 
ida scene, Johns prefers to describe their 
presence as pieces in a total package, an 
arrangement in art composition similar 
to writing in which the reader might 
also become part of the story. 

“T invite the viewer into my works, 
almost all of which have water in them, 
says the self-taught Johns, a third- 
generation Floridian who grew up in 
a fishing family on Charlotte County’s 
Lemon Bay and still paints contempo- 
rary Florida from a past perspective. “I’m 
painting what I know about, what I love 
and enjoy as a Floridian,” he says. “It’s 
real today, but it is getting challenging 
in the sense that so much of Old Florida 
is disappearing fast.” 

A Horatio Alger-type entrepreneur 
who began working as a sign painter 
shortly after his fourteenth birthday, 
Johns said that his earliest memories in- 
volved fishing, boats, water and wildlife. 
“My grandfather owned a fish house, my 
father used to take us fishing to holes 
with moccasins, gators, all kind of stuff 
you’d never take kids to now,” he says. 
“J thought it was normal then.” 

At the age of 4, he remembers getting 
a set of oil paints from his grandparents, 
By the time he was 7, he did an architec- 
tural rendering of the family fish house 
that drew both praise and admiration 
from his uncle. “He was amazed | could 
make it look so real,” Johns recalls. 
Seven years later, he was forced to make 
art his life’s work. 

“When I was 14, life became pretty 
serious,” he says without elaboration. 

“I was on my own and finally realized I 
had to quit school and find a job.” 

Watching the owner of a sign shop 
trying with little success to paint a 
picture of a building, Johns decided 
he’d found his niche. “I told the guy I 


” 


5 away. 


knew art, and he hired me,” Johns says, 
At first, he did little more than design 
alphabets and draw letters. Eventually, 
he joined in a sign-painting partner- 
ship and developed a billboard crew. 
Five years later, he jumped to the screen 
printing business. 

“Man, what a fun process,” he says. 
“We did T-shirts. It was really cool. I 
learned the whole process of screen 
printing. But then I sold out the cor- 
poration and went to fine art. I guess 
you could say I just kept moving until I 
finally reached my real passion.” 

Teaming up with his wife and busi- 
ness partner, Linda, Johns immersed 
himself in painting and marketing the 
Florida he knew and loved so well. Even 
then, the road to artistic fulfillment had 
a few more bends and twists. “I love the 
smell of marine paint, of saltwater and 
seaweed, all that kind of stuff,” he says. 
“That's the feeling I try to get into my 
paintings. But after doing about 200 or 
so art shows around the state, I realized I 
was going nowhere real quick.” 

That was five years ago, and time for 
another crossroads along Johns’ multi- 
faceted journey. After developing a 
network of galleries throughout the 
state carrying his work, he closed up his 
framing shop and art school, pulled out 
of the art-show rat race and settled into 
the full-time life of a painter. 

“We decided to focus on what we 
want to do the best we can,” he says. 
“So, far, we’re self-sustaining.” 

Florida scenes continue to be the 
focus of Johns’ paintings, and Florida 
purchasers are his target market. His 
stretched and framed Giclee (pro- 
nounced ghee-clay) prints — original art 
digitally reproduced on cotton artist 
canvas — have added a faithfully repro- 
duced dimension to his portfolio of 
water-related offerings. 

But far horizons continue to beckon. 
“I’ve been painting Florida all my life, 
but I have many other interests in art,” 
Johns says. “Right now, I’m painting 
rivers of America — 14 rivers, from as far 
north as Maine. I did 40 paintings on 
the St. Johns River alone.” 

Eventually, Johns hopes to collect 
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enough river paintings, including the 
Hudson, Potomac and several in New 
England, for museum exhibits. He’s also 
traveled to Europe, Indonesia, Africa 
and Singapore with his painting easels 
and camera for inspiration and ideas. 
One of his wall-sized murals, African 
Serengeti, was commissioned by a local 
client. 

“Lots of those places remind me of 
Florida,” he says, adding that his latest 
painting is a 5-foot oil with people in — 
it, a family fishing on a river. “I don’t 
usually paint pictures with people,” he 
says. “But this composition is about the 
essence of Florida in the 1930s. What it 


was like when women wore long dresses 


and men white shirts, with rolled up 


sleeves and smoking pipes. Nostalgia for 


the Florida I once knew.” 


Apparently, Johns says, it’s a Florida = 
that many of his customers also knew. — 


= @ By Andy Lindstrom 


er 


Pelican Point 
“The people who buy my paintings, | 
think, love the same things we love. 
They live here, enjoy the birds and 
wildlife and have favorite places just as 
we do. It invokes something in them of 
their own childhood, history and experi- 
ences in place.” 

After a recent trip down the Suwan- 
nee River, Johns says that he presented a 
20-piece show that literally sold out on 
opening night. One woman was so en- 
thralled by a particular painting that she 
put off having her teeth fixed to buy it. 
“That’s what I call a great client,” Johns 
says with a laugh. “Someone who loves 
my work so much they'll do anything 
to get it.” 

For information on Keith Martin 
Johns’ current collection of work, 
contact Linda Johns at 800-457-5768 
or visit www. Se EERE OORNS: com on 
the Internet") 


“The people who buy my paintings, I think, love the same things we love. 
They live here, enjoy the birds and wildlife and have favorite places just as we do. 
It invokes something in them of their own childhood, history and experiences in place.” 


___ Osprey Hunting 
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Searching for Horseshoe Crabs 


By Susan D. Gerhart, FWC ¢ Photograph by Daniel Warner 


full moon, a high tide and 
hundreds of horseshoe crabs 
moving onto the beach to spawn — if you 
have never seen this, you have missed 
one of nature’s great spectacles. In north- 
ern states such as Maryland and New 
Jersey, the numbers of horseshoe crabs 
on a beach can reach the thousands. Al- 
though fewer, spawning horseshoe crabs 
in Florida still present an impressive 
sight. To learn more about this behav- 
ior, researchers at the Fish and Wildlife 
Research Institute (FWRI) are identify- 
ing horseshoe crab spawning beaches 
throughout the state. You can help by 
participating in the FWRI Horseshoe 
Crab Spawning Beach Survey. 

Why conduct a survey? 

Both commercial fishing and coastal 
development impact horseshoe crab 
(Limulus polyphemus) populations. In the 
eastern United States, horseshoe crabs 
are commercially fished for use as bait in 
the eel and whelk fisheries (they are only 
used in the eel fishery in Florida). Marine 
life dealers also collect horseshoe crabs 
to sell to aquarium owners, research 
companies and educational organiza- 
tions. Pharmaceutical companies collect 
horseshoe crabs to extract blood for a 
chemical known as LAL, which is used to 
test for the presence of certain bacteria 
in injectable drugs. The animals usually 
survive the bleeding process and are re- 
turned to the water alive. Seawalls, jetties 
and other structures can block the beach 
areas where horseshoe crabs nest. In ad- 
dition, construction and beach renour- 
ishment projects can disrupt nests. 

We began the survey in April 2002, 


under the mandate of the Atlantic States 
Marine Fisheries Commission (ASMFC). 
Concerned about declining populations 
of horseshoe crabs, ASMFC developed a 
fisheries management plan that outlines 
steps to be taken to help protect the 
species. As part of the management plan, 
ASMFC requires researchers in each state 
to identify beaches where horseshoe 
crabs spawn. 

How can you help? 

Biologists need residents and visitors 
to help document horseshoe crab nesting 
beaches along the 8,200 miles of shore- 
line in Florida. If you see horseshoe crabs, 
please note the following information: 

1) Date, time and location of sighting. 

2) Approximate number of crabs. 

3) Presence of spawning behavior (as 

described below). 

4) Presence of juveniles (less than 

four inches wide). 

Please report sightings of horseshoe 
crabs online at research.myfwc.com/ 
horseshoe_crab. The site also contains 
articles about horseshoe crabs and a map 
of survey responses that is updated quar- 
terly. You can also report sightings or ask 


questions by e-mailing horseshoe@myfwc. 


com, or by leaving a message on the 
toll-free telephone line 1-866-252-9326. 
You can help further by collecting specific 
dataon horseshoe crab numbers, sexes 
and sizes on data sheets that you can 
request when reporting. 

From the survey’s inception until 
December 31 of 2004, we received 1,027 
reports from 34 Florida counties. Most 
of those reports came from Pinellas, 
Hillsborough and Manatee counties, not 


because these counties have more horse- 
shoe crabs, but because FWRI is located 
in St. Petersburg. We need reports from 
other areas of the state. 


What should you look for? 
Horseshoe crabs are odd-looking 
marine animals more closely related to 
spiders than to true crabs. The helmet- 

like carapace (shell) protects the body 
and 10 legs, as well as helps the animal 
bury itself in the sand. The hinged abdo- 
men contains the book gills, so named 
because they resemble the pages of a 
book. Horseshoe crabs can actually swim 
by flapping their gills. The long, pointed 
telson (tail) is not as dangerous as it 
looks; a horseshoe crab uses it to right 
itself if flipped by a wave. Although they 
have 10 eyes, horseshoe crabs cannot 
see well. The two large compound eyes 
on the carapace detect movement and 
the other eight eyes detect changes in 
light levels. 

You can easily spot horseshoe crab 
spawning behavior — just look for a 
smaller male horseshoe crab attached 
to the back of a larger female horseshoe 
crab. A male will swim along the shore 
waiting for females to move toward the 
beach. Using special claws on his first 
pair of legs, the male will grab the back 
of a female’s carapace and hitch a ride. 
This behavior ensures that he will be 
in the right place at the right time to 
fertilize the female’s eggs. The pair bur- 
rows into the sand at the water line and 
the female begins to release the eggs. As 
she releases the eggs, the male fertilizes 
them. When finished, the female will 
swim back out to deeper water, usually 
with the male still attached. 

What happens to males that don’t 
attach to a female? They use a different 
strategy: they come to the beach alone 
and move in next to an attached pair. 
Although not in the best position, they 
can still fertilize some of the eggs. As a 
result, multiple males may fertilize each 
batch of eggs. 

Horseshoe crabs mate year-round in 
Florida, but most activity takes place 
in the spring and summer. They prefer 
sandy, sloping beaches with low wave 
action. Most horseshoe crabs spawn 
within three days of the full or new 
moon, around a high tide. 

Everyone who uses Florida’s beaches 
can help us learn more about horseshoe 
crab spawning. Just keep your eyes open 
and report your sightings. The more 
reports we receive, the better we will 
understand the complexities of these 
amazing animals.“\ 
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Hunter Safety Courses Pay Off in Big Ways 


By G.B. Knowles ¢ Photographs by Steven R. Robbins, FWC 


lorida’s woods are a lot safer 
these days thanks to one of 
the nation’s most successful 
programs teaching hunters a wide 
variety of responsibilities. The Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation Com- 
mission’s (FWC) Hunter Safety program 
teaches students the safe handling of 
firearms; hunter ethics and responsibil- 
ity; wildlife identification and manage- 
ment; hunting laws and safety; survival 
and first aid and other topics designed 

to help students enjoy a lifetime of truly 
responsible and safe hunting. 

For most of the 20th century, hunters 
could simply buy a gun and take to the 
woods with little or no knowledge of the 
sport. But that’s all changed since Florida 
and the other 49 states instituted 
mandatory hunter safety courses. 

I took a group of children through the 
course the first year it went into effect. 
As the law was originally written, any 
child wishing to hunt with a parent 
or other adult had to have a hunter 
safety certificate. But the original testing 
process was far too daunting for most 
youngsters. 

It was an extensive course that I 
found — even as a veteran hunter — to 
be thoroughly enjoyable. Trouble was, 
the course required youngsters to pass a 
100-question written exam, something 
they rarely faced even with their 
school work. 

Adults and students alike failed this 
exhaustive exam since some students 
may know the material but just don’t 


do well on lengthy exams. In many 
cases it has more to do with stress than 
lack of knowledge. 

But the legislature recognized this 
problem and changed the format. Today, 
youngsters less than 16 years of age may 
hunt with an adult without passing the 
course. But anyone born on or after 
June 1, 1975 must pass the course before 
obtaining their first required hunting 
license at age 16. 

Since its inception, the course has 
paid off with huge dividends. During 
the past 20 years hunting accidents have 
decreased by 75 percent. Fatalities have 
been reduced by 92 percent. The woods 
are definitely safer today thanks to this 
program. 

Part of the reason that only hunters 
born after 1975 are required to pass the 
course was because of the idea that vet- 
eran hunters would resist being forced 
to study something they could probably 
teach. But since the inception of the 
course, it appears that many veterans 
have changed their tune. Today, 89 
percent of active hunters support taking 
the program prior to receiving hunting 
privileges. 

The course has become more conve- 
nient to take than when I went through 
it. Students once spent 12 hours of class 
time and four hours on a “field day” 
that tested field skills. Today’s students 
have the added option of taking the 
knowledge part of the course at their 


event for the simulation. 

The course teaches far more than just 
hunter safety. One of the things I found 
most enjoyable about the course was 
the extensive history of firearms, from 
ancient wheel locks and matchlocks to 
modern high-powered rifles. 

Hunter safety courses are required in 
all 50 states. In many western states all 
hunters, regardless of age, must have 
the certificate. Other states will respect 
a certificate issued in Florida, so it’s 
vital that all aspects of survival skills 
are taught. 

There’s also a lot of time spent in 
wildlife identification, a skill many 
hunters need to hone. I’ve seen expe- 
rienced duck hunters mistake young 
shovelers for teal — a common mistake 
that can lead to a citation during 
early duck season. 

The course trains students to identify 


You’re safer hunting than playing badminton! 
Last year, 30 people per 100,000 were injured playing 
badminton while there were only 6 per 100,000 
hunting-related firearms injuries. 


leisure over the Internet then put in a 
single eight-hour field day. 

There is no question that the field 
day is the best part of the course and 
most students (and instructors) have 
stories about such days. My field day 
was held at a gun range in a rural part 
of Sarasota County. We drove up to the 
property to find a herd of wild hogs 
roaming the grounds — no need for 
fake game there. 

During a simulated hunt, one of the 
instructors planted a phony snake to 
remind students to stay alert for such 
things. Instead, when asked if any of us 
saw a snake, we actually came up with 
a live one — certainly an unplanned 
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ducks on the wing as well as how to tell 
legal gobblers from illegal hen turkeys. 
There’s a section devoted to poisonous 
snakes and how to treat snake bites, a 
common problem in Florida, especially 
for hunting dogs. 

Since it became mandatory more 
than a decade ago, more than 175,000 
students have gone through the course. 
The funds for the program come from 
taxes placed on handguns and archery 
gear. All of the instructors are volunteers 
and the program is coordinated by a 
special branch of the FWC devoted to 
hunter safety. 

Students in the program learn how 
to safely handle and shoot primitive 


weapons such as black powder firearms, 
recurve and compound bows as well as 
modern weapons such as rifles and shot- 
guns. One of the most popular events 
during field day is the black powder 
shooting. For many students, this is their 
first opportunity to shoot one of these 
antique-style firearms. 


With Terry having 32 years of tenure with 
the program, and Norma logging 22, they have 
offered or participated in approximately 454 
courses, certifying about 20,750 students while 
donating roughly 7,543 hours to Hunter Safety, 
according to Steve Robbins, Regional Hunter 
Safety Coordinator for the FWC’s North 
Central Region. 

“You could have knocked us over with a 
feather,” Terry explained. “Because we were a 
couple, we didn’t think we had a chance of get- 
ting this award.” 

“\'m not surprised that the Neenans won 
this honor. These two are amazing,” Robbins 
explained. “They were the first couple in Florida 
to introduce team-teaching into their courses. 

“In 2004, Terry and Norma certified 531 
students in 22 courses, while serving as chief 
instructor in nine of those courses. They work 
tirelessly with new instructors to familiarize 
them with Florida’s Hunter Safety program,” 
Robbins said. 

Terry and Norma won the FWC’s Statewide 
Hunter Safety Instructor of the Year award in 
2003. In 1990 and 2002, they received Regional 
Area Coordinator awards. They served as Florida 
state volunteer coordinators for the National 
Bowhunting Education Foundation (NBEF) 
for eight years, traveling the state teaching 


One of the most dramatic events I 
saw on field day demonstrated just how 
careful hunters must be. Each student 
was issued an air rifle and led down a 
path to various simulated field condi- 
tions including game, snakes and safe 
crossing of fences. At one point the 
class walked up to a turkey decoy and 
the instructor asked the lead student 
if he should shoot or not. My answer 
would have been that if it had not 
taken off by now it wasn’t real. But the 
kid in the lead pulled the trigger. It was 
eerie and telling when the instructor 


students as well as certifying other instructors to 
teach the NBEF course, according to Robbins. 

“The Neenans inspire and teach ethics both 
in and out of the classroom. They are still as 
enthused, energetic and active as they were 
20 years ago and willing to help promote and 
teach the Hunter Safety courses. They actively 
teach and assist over a six-county area (Alachua, 
Levy, Dixie, Gilchrist, Suwannee and Columbia). 
And they have never canceled a class because of 
bad weather. They are amazing,” said Robbins. 

“Terry was an instructor when we got mar- 
ried,” Norma said. “! became an instructor 
myself out of ‘self-preservation’ so | could spend 
some time with my husband.” 

And it’s become a family affair. Patrick 
Neenan, one of the couple's six children, is also 
a Florida Hunter Safety instructor. 

Both the Neenans are avid hunters. They run 
beagles for deer and rabbits in Dixie County. 

“| like still-hunting too,” Norma explained. 

“| love sitting in a tree stand, listening to the 
sounds of the woods. It’s my quiet time.” 

“One good thing about being an instructor 
is we're always running into former students 
when we're in the woods,” Terry said. “And the 
best part of that is we know they’re safe hunt- 
ers... if they paid attention during the class!” 

The Neenans will be conducting an On- 


WHAT: Hunter Safety Courses 


WHO: Anyone born on or after June 
1, 1975 must earn a Hunter Safety 
Course certificate prior to purchasing 
a Florida Hunting License when 
turning 16 years old. 


WHEN: Traditional Hunter Safety 
courses, consisting of 12 hours of 
classroom instruction and a range 
day or an interactive Internet course 
combined with a field day are your 
two options for completing the 
course. The “Course Schedules” link 
online lists both offered throughout 
Florida. 


WHERE: Register for classes online 
at MyFWC.com/HunterSafety. 


peeled back foliage and camo to reveal a 
concealed “hunter” in the line of fire 
of that turkey decoy. 

Those kinds of lessons tend to stay 
with prospective hunters of all ages. 
They help to keep Florida’s hunter safe- 
ty program strong and make hunting 
one of the safest sports in the nation.“\ 


Inspirational Team Wins National Award 


Terry and Norma Neenan, from Bell, have been 
named the 18th Annual Winchester National 
Volunteer Hunter Education Instructor 
of the Year for 2004. 


line/CD ROM field day June 11 at the Gilchrist 
County Sheriff's Office range north of Trenton. 
They will hold a class for the 4-H summer camp 
at the same location June 27-30, and will offer 
a one-day NBEF course at Bear Archery in 
Gainesville July 16. 

For more information on Hunter Safety and 
the courses offered, check out MyFWC.com/ 


HunterSafety. 
~ Karen Parker, FWC 
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Wildlife management area special-opportunity hunt per- 
mits for the 2005-2006 season go on sale May 1 = June 
15. Applying for these hunts is now automated through 
FWC’s Total Licensing System (TLS). To apply, complete 
the worksheet on the following page and submit it to any 
license agent, tax collector’s office or apply online at 
MyFWC.com. 


Special-opportunity hunts provide hunters large open 
Spaces, abundant game, low hunter quotas and excellent 


SPECIAL-OPPORTUNITY 
FALL HUNT PERMIT 


chances to bag quality deer, hog and released quail. 
Based on past years, demand for these hunts is greater 
than the number of available slots so a random draw- 

ing is conducted to select hunters. Chances of being 
selected are improved by submitting as many non-refund- 
able $5 applications as they want. The cost of the hunts 
for selected applicants ranges from $50 to $175. 


Visit MyFWC.com/hunting for more information on how 
to apply for special-opportunity hunt permits. 


e Applicants may submit as many Special- 


Opportunity Huntapplications as they like. 
This application may be photocopied or 

it may also be downloaded at MyFWC.com. 
Apply for as many different hunts, opas 
many times for the same hunt, as you 

like. Each applicant must submit a $5 per 
hunt NON-REFUNDABLE application 

fee for each application submitted - NO 
EXEMPTIONS. Applicants will be limited to 
one permit per. person, per hunt. 


Non-residents will be limited t010 percent 
of the available quota permits for each hunt. 
Those hunts where 10 percent of the quota 
is less than one permit, non-residents will 
be limited to one permit for that hunt. 


Special-Opportunity Hunt permits will be 
issued based on a random selection of 
applications submitted to any licensing 
agent, tax collector's officer online from 
10:00 a.m. (Eastern Time) May 1st 
through 11:59 p.m. (Eastern Time) 
June 15th. Applicants included in the 
random.selection will receive a Special- 
Opportunity Permit Invoice or a Rejection 
Notice within two weeks after the deadline. 
The permit fees must be paid at any 
licensing agent, tax collector's office 
or online by July 15th. /f chosen in 
the random drawing, holders of Lifetime 
Sportsman's Licenses and Lifetime Hunting 
Licenses with an issue date prior to July 1, 
1998 will be exemptfrom the permit fees. 
They will still receive a No-Cost Invoice 
that must be redeemed for a permit at any 


license agent, tax collectors office or online. 


Should selected applicants fail to respond 
by the July 15th deadline, the unsold 
hunts will be offered to the next applicants 
selected imthe random selection. Should 
the second round alternates fail to return 
their invoices by 11:59 p.m. (Eastern 
Time) August 16th; the unsold hunts will 
be offered to the next applicants selected in 
the random selection. 


e~ Regulations and bag limits are provided in Wildlife 
Management Area brochures produced for each area. 
These brochures may be obtained from the FWC, tax collectors, 
license agents or from the FWC Web site at MyFWC.com. 


© Permits issued for the Blackwater Carr Unit Released Quail 
hunts allow four hunters per permit. Permits issued for hog 
dog hunis.allow two hunters, oné gunand up to three dogs 
per permit. 


HUNT 
NUMBER HUNT TYPE 


Blackwater Carr Unit Released Quail 
9002 Blackwater Carr Unit Released Quai 
9003 Blackwater Carr Unit Released Quail 
9004 Blackwater Carr Unit Released Quai 
9005 Blackwater Carr Unit Released Quail 
9006 Blackwater Carr Unit Released Quai 
9007 Blackwater Carr Unit Released Quail 
9008 Blackwater Carr Unit Released Quai 
9009 Blackwater Carr Unit Released Quail 
9010 Blackwater Carr Unit Released Quai 
9011 Blackwater Carr Unit Released Quail 
9012 Blackwater Carr Unit Released Quai 
9013 Blackwater Carr Unit Released Quail 
9014 Blackwater Carr Unit Released Quai 
9015 Blackwater Carr Unit Released Quail 
9016 Blackwater Carr Unit Released Quai 
9017 Fort Drum General Gun Deer and Hog 
9018 Fort Drum General Gun Hog Still Hunt 
9019 Fort Drum General Gun Hog Still Hunt 
9020 Fort Drum General Gun Hog Still Hunt 
9021 Lake Panasoffkee Archery Deer and Hog 
9022 Lake Panasoffkee Archery Deer and Hog 
9023 Lake Panasoffkee Archery Deer and Hog 
9024 Lake Panasoffkee Archery Deer and Hog 
9025 Lake Panasoffkee Archery Deer and Hog 
9026 Lake Panasoffkee Archery Deer and Hog 
9027 Lake Panasoffkee Archery Deer and Hog 
9028 Lake Panasoffkee Archery Deer and Hog 
9029 Lake Panasoffkee General Gun Hog Still Hunt 
9030 Lake Panasoffkee General Gun Hog Dog Hunt 
9031 Triple N Ranch General Gun Deer 
9032 Triple N Ranch General Gun Deer 
9033 Green Swamp West Unit Archery Deer and Hog 
9034 Green Swamp West Unit Archery Deer and Hog 
9035 Green Swamp West Unit General Gun Deer and Hog 
9036 Green Swamp West Unit General Gun Deer and Hog 
9037 Green Swamp West Unit General Gun Deer and Hog 
9038 Green Swamp West Unit General Gun Hog Still Hunt 
lz 9039 Green Swamp West Unit General Gun Hog Dog Hunt 


¢ Those individuals in possession of a SpegialeOpportunity Hunt 
Permit for deer or hog still hunts are allowed to bring one 
quest, provided that while hunting or scolfing;ihe quest shall 
not occupy a vehicle separate from the permittee, shall not 
possess a gun, and shall be in the immediate vicinity (25 feet 
Or less) of the permittee. Hunters under age 16 may have 4 
non-hunting supervisor and hunters certified mobility“impaired 
may have a non-hunting assistant 


NO. OF 
PERMITS 
AVAILABLE 


NO. OF 
PERMIT 
APPLICATIONS COST 


LAST YEAR 


Nov. 12-15 1 $100.00 
Nov. 17-20 1 5 $100.0 
Nov. 24-27 1 2 $100.00 
Dec. 1-4 1 2 $100.00 | 
Dec. 8-11 1 0 $100.00 
Dec. 15-18 1 6 $100.00 
Dec. 22-25 1 0 $100.00 
Dec. 29-Jan. 1 1 2 $100.00 
Jan. 5-8 1 7 $100.00 
Jan. 12-15 1 2 $100.00 
Jan. 19-22 1 2 $100.00 
Jan. 26-29 1 2 $100.00 
Feb. 2-5 1 12 $100.00 
Feb. 9-12 1 3 $100.00 
Feb. 16-19 1 5 $100.00 
Feb. 23-26 1 6 $100.00 
Nov. 12-18 20 2323 $50.00 
Oct. 7-9 20 260 $50.00 
Oct. 14-16 20 121 $50.00 
Oct. 21-23 20 143 $50.00 
Sept 29-Oct. 2 20 610 $100.00 
Oct. 6-9 20 527 $100.00 | 
Oct. 18-21 20 499 $100.00 
Nov. 3-6 20 753 $100.00 
Nov. 15-18 20 403 $100.00 
Dec. 1-4 20 370 $100.00 
Dec. 13-16 20 261 $100.00 
Jan. 5-8 20 320 $100.00 
Jan, 13-15 30 324 $75.00 
Jan. 25-27 30 350 $75.00 
Oct. 29-Nov. 4 15 2043 $175.00 
Nov. 12-18 15 1336 $175.00 
Nov. 5-8 54 1402 $100.00 
Nov. 17-20 54 1111 $100.00 
Dec. 15-18 54 3787 $100.00 
Jan. 9-12 54 2302 $100.00 
Jan, 19-22 54 2768 $100.00 
Feb. 3-5 200 991 $75.00 
Feb. 15-18 100 985 $75.00 


SPECIAL-OPPORTUNITY 
FALL HUNT PERMIT 


FLORIDA FISH AND WILDLIFE CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
2005-2006 SPECIAL-OPPORTUNITY FALL HUNT PERMIT REGULATIONS 


Please Read the Regulations Before Completing This Worksheet 


Section 1 - PRINT your Customer [D number (located above your name on a current 
license), your Driver License Number or your Social Security Number and your Date of 
Birth. If you do not have a Customer ID number or a Florida Driver License, you will be 
required to provide your Social Security Number. Submitting false information or 
using another person’s identity without their consent can result in felony 
charges and the loss of hunting privileges. 


Section 2 - PRINT your name and address. 
Section 3 - If you wish to be included in the AntletlesSiDeer Permit drawing, please 
indicate so in the space provided 


Section 4 - In the space marked “Hunt Choice,” indicate, which hunt you would like to 
apply for. Use the four digit hunt number that appears to the left of the hunt you choose. 
Indicate the number of times you are applying for that hunt area and then calculate the 
amount due 


Present this worksheet to any license vendOf Ontax collector's office or you may apply online 
at MyFWE.com. Be sure to ask the clerk to return your Worksheet to you. 

The Glerk should provide you with a receipt that will indicate the hunts that you applied 
for and an Antlerless Deer Permit indicator if you opted to be inoliided inthe Antlerless 
Deer Permit drawing. |f you apply using the Internet, please printithe feceipt page for your 
records. 

Be sure thatthe address that is indicated on your receipt is correct. This is where your 
Invoice or Rejection Notice will be mailed 

If you have any problems with the information that prinision your receipt, please contact us 
at (850) 488-3641 (M-F, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m.) 


This Application must be submitted by June 15, 2005 


4 Customer ID No 


2005-2006 SPECIAL-OPPORTUNITY FALL HUNT WORKSHEET 


The application process for Special-Opportunity Permits is now automated through the Total 
Licensing System (TLS). You will need to complete the attached worksheet and present it to any 
license agent, tax collectors office or you may apply online at MyFWC.com. 


Permits are transferable from one hunter to another by simply giving the permit to 
anothemhunter. 


| License Agents Use: | 


or 
Driver's License No 


Privilege Code 216 


or 
Social Security No. 


and 
Date of Birth / / 
MM DD YYYY 


2 Name 


First Middle 
Mailing Address 


Last 


City State 


3 Do you want to be included in the Antlerless Deer Permit drawing? 
Yes No 


4 Hunt Choice 


Zip 


Amount Due 


| Hunt Number No. of Applications Per Hunt 
X $5.00 = 


$ 


@. | 


By Ronald G, Tayjor | 


Teves se 


eee Rie 


g @long“time 
buddy: the anticipation ofthe trip; the 
satisfaction of hearing an old friend pull 
into the driveway at 5 a.m.; an unspo- 
ken, but knowing exchange over coffee; 
the friendly banter about whose turn it 
is to buy the bait; and the shared thrill 
when one or the other lands the day’s 
prize lunker. With little verbal exchange 
and nary a nod of congratulations, what 
actually passes between two men who 
enjoy spending time together is a mu- 
tual exchange of respect, an unspoken 
promise to invest in the other’s happi- 


ness, anda Daavanites and validation of 
that human quality we call friendship. 
A friendship between avid fishermen is 
one of life’s grander rewards — pethaps 


surpassed only by the lasting friendship 


cemented on some distant battleground. 


It doesn’t matter if the trip taken was 
just yesterday with Kevin to Bishop’s 
Harbor or one SO years ago with Robert 
Lee — the night before is spent inspect- 
ing the tackle, checking the poles or 
rods, making sure the boots and socks 
are where | can find them in the dark 
the next morning, or in the case of one 
of those earlier ventures, that there 
was a fresh can of Prince Albert on the 
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' .kitchen table for Dad. Sleep is sporadic 


at best, never sound, and the clock is 
checked just about each hour with the 
hope that it will be 4:30. 

Snook or bream, it doesn’t matter, 
any newly hooked fish has the same 
effect on me — causing me to forget who 
and where I am. The thrill of hooking 
the fish condenses all the cares and 
mundane worries of daily living into a 
timeless celebration! It’s doubly sweet 
when there’s someone with you to share 
the moment. 

I had a high school pal, Pete Green, 
who’d skip class with me to go up to 
Sherling’s Lake if the bluegills were 
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bedding or out to the vast beaver pond 
if the shellcrackers were feeding. It was 
with Pete that I stumbled through those 
teen-age years and it was the success 
at fishing that gave me the courage to 
face my peers. We shared good times in 
a Corvair 500 Spyder, blasting across 
Langford’s pasture on the way to our 
favorite pond. We honed our skills with 
fly rods and spinning gear, we learned 
about Vienna sausage, sardines and 
deviled ham. We also perfected making 
excuses to Miss Hinton for missing 
trigonometry and, best of all, swapped 
stories about Annette and Brenda. 

But the magical man who taught me 
how to live and breathe, how to treat 
people, how to pray, how to dig fat, 


glistening wigglers out of an old sawdust 


pile, how to rig a line to a cane pole, 
and how to enjoy shooting off fireworks 
when we knew dang good and well it 
was against the law - who holds the 
most honored spot as the best of all 
fishing buds —- was my Dad, Robert Lee. 

I remember one Christmas like it was 
last year! My Uncle Mack, who served 
in World War II and later moved to 
Ft.Worth, had brought a box of boot- 
legged bombs and rockets, along with 
other bootleg spirits, from that mystical 
state of Texas. We'd fire off a silence- 
shattering bomb, shout with Christmas 
cheer, and Daddy and Mack would toss 
back a snort. 

After some time, the law descended 
upon us. We were all carried before the 
chief-of-police and chastised for disturb- 
ing the peace — for hootin ‘n hollerin’! 
Robert Lee and Mack, naturally, had to 
pay a fine. At some point in the pro- 
ceedings, | remember proudly telling 
the chief, “Don’t really matter none, we 
done shot off the best ‘uns.” 

As a toddler, before I could keep up 
the pace, many’s the time I’d straddle 
his neck holding on to my pup, Skip- 
per, and Dad would carry us through 
the woods to Pigeon Creek. Our tackle 
consisted of cane poles, line, hooks, lead 
and corks in a small brown paper sack 
with a can of freshly dug wigglers from 
Mamaw’s worm bed. It was on one of 
those very early trips that I caught the 


first fish I remember — a bullhead catfish. 


Some years later, Dad and I spent 
Sunday afternoons at the county lake 
fishing for bream or bass. You wouldn’t 
believe the assortment of rods and reels 
he insisted on keeping and using. There 
was a solid metal 3-foot casting rod with 
an old Pfluger levelwind reel, a beat up 
spinning rod that had an eye missing 
with a Mitchell 300-spinning reel, a 


fiberglass Shakespeare fly rod with 

a South Bend ‘automatic’ spring- 
operated fly reel and a Johnson combo 
with the reel built into the butt of the 
rod — weirdest looking piece of tackle 
to this very day. 

His tackle box was a beat up ‘Old 
Buddy’ metal box bent to fit his seat. 
He would sit still as a rock on that box 
till the sun went down. When asked, 
“Caught any yet, Robert Lee?” He’d 
always reply the same, “Naww, but I’m 
expecting one any minute now.” 


Robert Lee Taylor on a speckled trout 
fishing trip in Panama City. In his 
trunk is the “Old Buddy” tackle box 
that accompanied him everywhere 
he went. 


We probably had more fun together 
fly-fishing for bass during the spring, 
Robert Lee with his ole Shakespeare and 
me with the only bamboo rod I ever 
owned. One afternoon we were ‘bug- 
ging’ the same shoreline that produced 
many yearling bass of about a pound 
apiece. Even though we’d strung our 


limit, we continued to catch and release. 


Suddenly, out of the grass, a doozy 
whalloped Dad’s bug. He reared back, 
set the hook, and let out a primal hoot 
signaling joy and success. The first 
words out of my mouth were: “Play ‘im 
Robert Lee, play ‘im.” Without giving 
me a second thought, he replied: “Play 
‘im hell, he’s had all his life to play.” 
That exuberant impatience, to land 
‘em quickly at any cost, was mixed with 
a rock-solid patience that allowed him 
to wait ‘em out — and to teach a son 
how to become a fisherman. The results 
of our time spent together prepared 
me to share that same respect with 
the ultimate fishing companion, my 
son Joshua. I believe Dad left the creek 


banks of south Alabama a happy man 
after the three of us had the opportunity 
to share each other’s company for five 
good years. I knew I had scored big 

time with him when the only message 
he sent would be “When are you going 
to bring the boy again so we can go 
fishing?” 

For the first 20 or so years I lived 
around the Tampa Bay area, I spent 
most of my fishing ventures taking my 
young son to the bay and gulf trying 
to teach him about fish and fishing. I 
remember on a few of the first trips he 
spent more time collecting fish eyeballs 
and lenses than he did actually trying to 
catch fish. Sometimes we were lucky and 
sometimes we struck out, but the adven- 
ture and the memory of the time spent 
with my son is as vivid as if it transpired 
just yesterday. He was proud of his 
‘operations’ and I was even prouder 
that he was content to be with his Dad. 

Actually, the fishing ventures and 
mutual admiration continue today even 
though I’m a sexagenarian and he’s 
pushing 30. Just this past summer, we 
were fishing Florida’s southeast Atlantic 
inlets together, and he taught the 
teacher — he boated a male tarpon 
upwards of 100 pounds and then later 
added to the insult by putting more 
lunker snook in the boat than his ole 
man. He was quite the gentleman about 
it, never once bragged or rubbed it in — 
all he asked for was a picture of the two 
of us together with the prize. They don’t 
make words for what moved between 
the two of us at that moment — a feeling 
of mutual admiration, an understanding 
of each other’s happiness, the peace- 
ful but mighty spirit of fishing passing 
between father and son. 

Later this past fall, we joined other 
family members on an outing to 
Panama City, which included a fishing 
trip aboard a snapper head boat. On 
the chosen day, the wind was singing 
about 15-20 knots and the seas were so 
high that it was hard to stand on station 
and tend the lines. Josh had never been 
snapper fishing, and it was easy to see 
that he reveled in each legal fish he put 
on his stringer. At the end of the trip, 
he again had out-fished me, actually 
everyone else as well. What made me 
the most proud was that even in the 
process of out-fishing me, he would lean 
over and offer the ‘teacher’ a steadying 
shoulder. Man becomes child and child 
becomes man! It all transpired while 
sharing together that magic pursuit of 
fishing. I offered up a silent hallelujah 
for that gift! = 
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By Henry Cordova 
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nyone living in coastal 

Florida or visiting for any 

length of time has seen 

them — they’re everywhere 
there’s saltwater; in estuaries, bays, even 
far offshore where the water turns from 
pastel green to inky blue. Dolphins, more 
specifically Atlantic Bottlenose Dolphins, 
Tursiops truncates, are large marine 
mammals between 6 and 12 feet long 
and 200 to 1,300 pounds. Thanks to 
movies, television and marine exhibits, 
their sleek gray bodies and smiling faces 
are familiar to people everywhere. 

While you probably won't see a dol- 
phin every time you go to the beach, if 
you're persistent, you'll almost certainly 
see one at some point. At first, they may 
be mistaken for sharks but soon the dis- 
tinctive roll, often coordinated with that 
of their companions, becomes familiar 
and instantly recognizable. They can be 
seen from the beach, fishing piers, plea- 
sure cruisers and tour boats and they’re 
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often spotted riding the bow waves of 
yachts and fishing craft. Night-fishing 
anglers hear their sighs as they exhale in 
the dark. Sometimes, if you're very lucky, 
you might see one leaping from the water 
in what seems an expression of sheer joy. 
For those of us fortunate enough to live 
in the Sunshine State and who spend 

a lot of time by the water, they are 
common enough that they scarcely 
merit a second thought. 

To get a really close look at these 
wonderful animals, you have to go out 
on the water with them. In my student 
days, I spent a lot of time sailing around 
the central Gulf Coast. It was not unusual 
to see them, usually in small groups of a 
half-dozen or so, near my little sailboat, 
sometimes following it. They seemed 
especially attracted to my small motor- 
less boat. A few times they came close 
enough to roll over and look up at me as 
I stared back; eye to eye contact between 
beings from different worlds. I don’t 
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doubt that they had some understand- 
ing, and plenty of curiosity, about me. 
They didn’t always come close; 
sometimes I only saw them in the 
distance, hurrying away on some 
mysterious errand of their own. But I 
learned I could get the attention of these 
curious, even downright nosy, creatures. 
I started carrying a hammer in my 
boat and tapped it against the center- 
board every time I saw dolphins. When, 
with their excellent hearing, they heard 
the rapping, they’d change course and 
come over for a look. They usually stayed 
for a few minutes, presumably checking 
me out, before continuing on their way. 
Sometimes they’d follow for a while, 
but I’m sure my little sloop was too slow 
for them and they'd soon lose interest 
and resume their original course. When 
sailing at night, I’d sometimes hear 
them out in the dark; the sudden rush of 
exhaled air like the sigh of a dragon. It 
would have been scary if I didn’t know 
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it was only my friends coming over to 
say hello. Their breathy sighs made me 
feel secure, and honored to share the sea 
with them. 

The great intelligence and playful 
nature of dolphins has been well- 
documented, but I’ve had the good 
fortune to experience it first-hand. 

One sunny, windy fall day I was sail- 
ing with my girlfriend about two miles 
offshore. The wind was pushing the boat 
at a fair clip, and I was relaxed, sitting 
on a cushion in the bilge and steering. 
My girl was up forward, facing me. We 
had been sailing this way for quite some 
time, talking and enjoying the day, and 
the little boat was driving forward at 
pretty much its top speed. 

Suddenly, with no warning, two dol- 
phins simultaneously broke the surface 
on either side of us and flew through the 
air in long, graceful arcs. Time seemed to 
halt and I saw them suspended in mid- 
air, their gray, shiny skins dripping water, 
those mysterious enigmatic smiles on 
their faces. Their leaps were astonishing; 
they were higher above the water than 
they were long, probably about 10 feet 
high. There could be no doubt that they 
had planned the maneuver and then 
managed to sneak up on us. They 


entered the water at the same split sec- 
ond, well ahead of the boat, and imme- 
diately vanished. We looked all over but 
saw no sign of them. There seems no 
question that it was a deliberate act, the 
dolphin equivalent of a good-natured 
joke. But I later saw even more evidence 
of their rough sense of humor. 

On long weekends I often sailed to 
a small island several miles offshore to 
camp and fish. My boat easily carried 
the gear I needed to spend several days 
on the island, so I'd anchor it in a shel- 
tered cove at one end of the key, wade 
ashore and set up my tent on the beach. 

One morning I strolled down a nar- 
row spit of land that hooked to one side 
where my boat lay anchored in the shal- 
lows. On the other side of the spit was 
a deep water channel cut by the tides. 
Standing at the end of the curving spit, 
I was at the tip of a peninsula of sorts, 
almost completely surrounded by water. 

In the shallows to my left, close to 
where my boat swung at anchor, was a 
dolphin, so large its dorsal fin and most 
of its back cleared the water. It was lying 
very still and at first I feared it might 
be hurt. On my right, in the channel, I 
saw another dolphin making a terrible 
racket, belly-flopping in the water and 


repeatedly slapping the sea with its 
flukes. Just as the channel dolphin 
rounded the point, his (or her?) com- 
panion suddenly rushed out through the 
shallows making a commotion in water 
barely deep enough to support it. 

As I watched them, it was clear to 
me that they were aware of each other’s 
presence. They were preparing to meet 
just off the end of the tip where I stood. 
The one on my left rushed into deeper 
water while the one in the channel 
dove and, fora moment, they both 
disappeared. 

Everything was quiet and then both 
broke the surface at the same moment, 
the one on the left holding a struggling 
fish (a two-foot snook!) in its jaws. With 
a quick snap of his back, the dolphin 
threw his prize high into the air where 
it tumbled end over end like a stick 
thrown to a dog. The snook reached 
the top of its arc and, still tumbling and 
thrashing, came straight down to the 
dolphin directly below it. After catching 
the fish in mid-air, both dolphins dove 
from sight. 

It was a spectacular performance, and 
I feel extraordinarily privileged to have 
been able to witness it. | will never for- 
get that moment for as long as I live”) 


BS CALENDAR BOW 


May 1: Kids’ Fishing Clinic. Wooley Park; 
Panacea; (850) 925-6121; MyFWC.com. 


May 3: Butterfly Walk. Chinsegut Nature 
Center; Brooksville; (352) 754-6722; 
MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 


May 6-7: 24th Annual Fort Pierce Open 
Offshore Tournament. Fort Pierce 
Sportfishing Club; (772) 971-1934; 
www.ftpiercesportfishingclub.com. 


May 6-8: Crawfish Creole Fiesta. Bartram 
Park; Pensacola Bay; (850) 433-6512. 


May 7: Hooked on Fishing Derby. Huguenot 
Park; Jacksonville; (904) 573-4918; 
MyFWC.com. 


May 7-8: Cotee River Seafood Festival & 
Boat Show. 6341 Sims Lane; 
New Port Richey; (727) 842-8066. 


May 10: Orienteering by David Godwin 
and P.J. Jones. Chinsegut Nature Center; 
Brooksville; (352) 754-6722; 
MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 


May 13: Scrub Jay Encounter. St. Sebastian 
River Preserve State Park; floridastateparks.org. 


May 14: International Migratory Bird Day. 
(970) 513-7017; www.birdday.org. 


May 14: Introductory Archery Workshop. 
Pre-registration required, equipment supplied. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 

(352) 754-6722; MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 


May 12-15: Florida’s First Coast Birding & 
Nature Festival. St. Augustine Amphitheatre; 
(800) 418-7529; www.visitoldcity.com. 


May 13-14: Sebastian Inlet Sportfishing 
Association’s 31st Annual “Spring Fling” 
Offshore Tournament. www.fishsisa.com. 


May 13-15: Tallahassee Wildlife Festival. 
(850) 528-0823; 
www.tallahasseewildlifefestival.com. 


May 14: Kid’s Fishing Clinic. Summerland 
Key; (850) 488-6058; MyFWC.com. 


May 19-22: Emerald Coast Boat Show. 
Fort Walton Beach; (954) 764-7642; 
www.showmanagement.com. 


May 20-22: 17th Annual Halifax Sport 
Fishing Club’s Lady Anglers Tournament. 
Ponce Inlet; (386) 322-4480; www.hsfc.com. 


May 21: Kid’s Fishing Clinic. Panacea; 
(850) 488-6058; MyFWC.com. 


May 21: National Safe Boating Week Vessel 
Safety Inspections. Black Point Marina; 
Miami-Dade County; 
USCGVesselExams@aol.com. 


MAY 
Brown pelican and white ibis chicks are 
visible in nests. 


Adult alligators begin courting ritual. 


Redbreast sunfish and spotted sunfish are 
spawning in rivers. 


Pompano are running in the north Florida surf. 


April & May: Shrimp Closed Season 
in Nassau, Duval, St. Johns, Putnam, 
Flagler & Clay counties. 


May-Aug.: Snook Closed Season in the 
Gulf, Monroe County and Everglades 
National Park. 


May 1: Special-Opportunity Deer, Hog, 
and Released Quail Hunt applications 
available at FWC offices and MyFWC.com. 
Permits issued by random selection from 
applications received by June 15. 


May 16-Oct. 14: Stone Crab Closed Season. 


June-Aug.: Oyster Closed Season 
in Dixie, Wakulla and Levy counties. 


June-Aug.: Snook Closed Season in 


the Atlantic. 


June 1: Regular Nine-Day (general gun) 
and Special Hunt (archery and muzzle- 
loading gun) applications available from 
all tax collectors’ offices and their sub- 
agents. Permits issued by two random 
selections from applications received 
from June 1-15. 


June 11: Antlerless Deer Permits 
Application Deadline. A limited number 
of permits available for selected WMAs. 
Applications must be received by 4:30 p.m. 


June 30: 2004-2005 Commercial 
Saltwater Licenses expire. 


MyFWC.com 


May 21-22: 3rd Annual Sunbird Kayak 
Festival. Stump Pass State Park; Englewood; 
(941) 743-1900; www.pureflorida.com. 


May 21-27: National Safe Boating Week. 
www.safeboatingcouncil.org. 


May 27-28: 10th Annual Big River 
Roundup/Flathead Catfish Tournament. 
Blountstown; Ben Burnham; (850) 674-5411; 
dawgbite1@comcast.net; 
www.blountstownrotary.com. 


May 27-29: 53rd Florida Folk Festival. 
Stephen Foster Folk Culture Center State 
Park; 1-877-635-3655; 
www.FloridaFolkFestival.com. 


June: Turtle Walks. View turtle nesting each 
Sat. & Sun. FP&L Energy Encounter; Jensen 
Beach; (800) 334-5483. 


June 1-25: Will the Real Florida Please 
Stand Up? Juried Photography Show. 

Fort Pierce; A.E. Backus Gallery & Museum; 
(772) 465-0630. 


Painted buntings begin nesting in 
northeast Florida. 


Peak flight month for Schaus swallowtail 
butterfly in the Keys. 


JUNE 
Snook begin moving out to inlets and passes. 


Red and Seminole bats give birth. 
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June 2-10; 56th Annual Fiesta of Five Flags. 
Pensacola; (850) 433-6512. 


June 3: Night Walk. Chinsegut Nature 
Center; Brooksville; (352) 754-6722; 
MyFWC.com/chinsegut. ; 


June 3-6: Sprint Billy Bowlegs Pirate 
Festival & Parade. Fort Walton Beach; 
(850) 244-8191. 


June 4: Hooked on Fishing Derby. 
Hanna Park; Jacksonville; (904) 573-4918; 
MyFWC.com. 


June 4: Wildlife/Animal Awareness Expo. 
Fishermen’s Village; 1200 West Retta 
Esplanade; Punta Gorda; (941) 575-3007; 
www.fishville.com. 


June 4: Kid’s Fishing Clinic. Panama City 
Beach; (850) 488-6058; MyFWC.com. 


June 4-12: National Fishing and 
Boating Week. 
www.nationalfishingandboatingweek.org. 


June 4: American Hiking Society’s National 
Trails Day. (301) 565-6704; 
www.americanhiking.org. 


June 5: United Nations Environment Day. 
www.unep.org. 


June 7: Naval Stores Talk by Sid Taylor. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
(352) 754-6722; MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 


June 10: Scrub Jay Encounter. 
St. Sebastian River Preserve State Park; 
www. floridastateparks.org. 


June 11-12: 21st Cobia “BIG” Fish Tourna- 
ment sponsored by The Homosassa Game 
Fish Club; Homosassa; (352) 628-2602. 


June 14: Butterfly Gardening by Linda 
and Buck Cooper. Chinsegut Nature Center; 
Brooksville; (352) 754-6722; 
MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 


June 15-17: Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission Meeting. 
Daytona Beach; www.MyFWC.com. 


June 18: Kid’s Fishing Clinic. Fernandina 
Beach; (850) 488-6058; MyFWC.com. 


June 20-24: Gold Cup Tarpon Tournament. 
Islamorada; (201) 794-8147; 
www.goldcuptt.com. 


June 21: Summer solstice. 


June 25: Kid’s Fishing Clinic. Cape 
Canaveral; (850) 488-6058; MyFWC.com. 


June 25-26: Fun Fest 2005. Navarre Nature 
Walk Park; (850) 939-3267. 

Leatherback, loggerhead and green sea turtles 
continue to lay eggs. 


Migrating tarpon are found most everywhere 
in the Keys. 


Eighteen-month old black bears separate 
from their mothers. 


Height of the gopher tortoise nesting season. 
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DEER-DOG 
HUNTING PROGRAM 
EXPANDED STATEWIDE 


The FWC is exploring plans to expand 


a deer-dog registration program statewide 


for the 2005-06 hunting season. The 
seven-member Commission based its 
decision on the overall success of a pilot 
program in the Northwest Region during 
the 2004-05 hunting season. 

Lt. Col. Mike Wiwi, deputy director of 
the Division of Law Enforcement present- 


ed a report to the Commission on April 14 


in Tallahassee. The report stated that 70 
individual properties representing 57 
deer-dog hunt clubs participated in the 
Northwest Region pilot program. These 
properties ranged in size from 40 to 
31,000 acres and were located in 14 

of the 16 counties within the region. 
Escambia and Franklin counties were not 
represented, as they had no registered 
deer-dog hunting clubs. 

During the 2004-2005 hunting season, 
there were only 87 deer-dog hunting 
complaints in the Northwest Region, 
down 36 percent from the 137 reported 
during the previous season. More impor- 
tantly, only five of those 87 complaints 
were associated with registered deer-dog 
hunting clubs. In contrast, a review of the 
complaint data for the North Central and 
Northeast regions, which did not have 
such a program, showed an increase. 

FWC staff recommended statewide 
expansion with no significant rule changes 
due to the program’s effectiveness in 
addressing conflicts between landowners 
and deer-dog hunters, and the positive 
feedback received from everyone involved, 
including law enforcement personnel. 

This proposed program would require 
a no-cost registration for anyone using 
deer-dogs in Florida during the deer-dog 
training season and during any open 
deer-hunting season when taking deer 
with dogs is permitted. 

Wiwi said verifying ownership of partic- 
ipating properties in cases where someone 
other than the landowner is applying was 
one of the few components needed to 
improve the program. 

The FWC will focus on making sure 
the public is fully informed about the new 
registration program by doing a compre- 
hensive mail-out to all involved parties. 
The agency also plans to solicit input and 


Col. Julie Jones (right), FWC’s law enforcement director, thanks NWTF Florida Chapter 
President Bill Marvin for donating five robo-turkeys to her division. 


Some high-tech recruits have 
joined the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission’s (FWC) 
law enforcement team. In March, the 
Florida State Chapter of the National 
Wild Turkey Federation (NWTF) gave 
the FWC five robotic turkeys. These so- 
called robo-turkeys are lifelike figures 
that rotate their bodies, move their tails 
and even gobble. 

“Our officers use the robo-turkeys 
to snare poachers as they attempt 
to shoot the decoys,” said Col. Julie 
Jones, FWC’s law enforcement director. 
“Having five more of these in the field 
will greatly increase our ability to catch 
unethical hunters and conserve one of 
Florida’s prized game birds.” 


feedback during future public meetings 
that will take place in May. All comments 
submitted at these public meetings, along 
with a final report, will be on the agenda 
for consideration at the FWC’s June 15-17 
meeting in Daytona Beach. 

More information about the proposed 
statewide deer-dog registration 
program is available online at 


MyFWC.com/hunting. 
~ Tony Young, FWC 


Robo-turkeys are not cheap, costing 
around $700 apiece, and since they are 
not bulletproof, they often have a short 
lifespan. That is why NWTF stepped in 
to offer assistance. 

“Our group made a commitment to 
provide the mechanical birds to all five 
FWC regional offices,” NWTF Florida 
Chapter President Bill Marvin said. “We 
appreciate the agency’s commitment 
to enforcing wildlife laws and want to 
help officers with their efforts.” 

NWTF has donated a total of 15 
birds to the agency during the last 
three years. The five new robo-turkeys 
include four gobblers and one hen. 


~ Kim Jamerson, FWC 
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WILDLIFE FOUNDATION AWARDS 
FUNDS FOR FWC PROJECTS 


The Wildlife Foundation of Florida 
(WFF) awarded $343,235 from 
“Conserve Wildlife License Plate” 
revenues to the FWC for agency projects. 
During its March 15 meeting in 
Tallahassee, the WFF board of directors 
elected to fund the following projects 
and studies: 
¢ Florida Manatee Foraging on 
Seagrass Communities Around a 
Winter Warm-Water Refuge 

¢ Largemouth Bass Genetics 
Assessment 

¢ Burrowing Owl Conservation 

and Management 
Exotic Pet Pilot Forgiveness Program 
¢ Conservation and Protection of 
Marine Aquatic Habitat at St. Lucie 
Inlet Reserve State Park Coral Reef 

¢ Population Dynamics, Demography 
and Movements of the Endangered 
Snail Kite 

¢ Captive Propagation and Reintro- 
duction of the State-Endangered 
Miami Blue Butterfly 

Florida Black Bear: Continuation 
and Expansion of the Bear Response 
Agent Program 


FWC TO UPDATE 


The FWC will move forward with 
updating the state’s imperiled species 
listing process. After conducting a final 
public hearing on the proposal April 14 
in Tallahassee, Commissioners voted to 
adopt updated criteria developed by 
the highly respected International Union 
for the Conservation of Nature (IUCN). 
In addition, the Commission will ask 
IUCN experts to train FWC scientists in 
how to apply the criteria. 

Commissioners expressed their con- 
fidence in the updated process, but in 
acknowledgement of many stakehold- 
ers’ concerns about how it might 
impact certain species, they pledged to 
review the listing process if unforeseen 
problems arise during its implementa- 
tion. 

“We believe our actions will make 
Florida’s process one of the most effec- 
tive, science-based, recovery-oriented 
processes in the world, but we recog- 
nize the process may not be perfect,” 


¢ Florida Black Bear: Support to 
Conduct a Black Bear Management 
Survey of the General Public 

© Response of Native and Exotic Apple 
Snails to Lake Habitat Management 

¢ Evaluation of Web Cam Technology 
for Compliance Monitoring 

The Conserve Wildlife License Plate is 
the product of a partnership between the 
FWC, the WFF, Defenders of Wildlife and 
the Florida Chapter of the Sierra Club. 
The license plate costs $17 more than a 
regular plate. Of that additional cost, the 
Department of Highway Safety and Motor 
Vehicles receives $2. The WFF receives the 
remaining $15 to support activities of the 
FWC. The $15 is tax-deductible. 

In the past five years, the WFF has pro- 
vided more than $1.3 million of Conserve 
Wildlife License Plate revenues to fund 
FWC projects. 

The Florida Legislature established the 
WFF in 1994 to provide assistance, fund- 
ing and promotional support for the FWC, 

Additional information about the WFF 
is available at WildlifeFoundationofFlorida. 
com. The FWC’s Web site is MyFWC.com. 


~ Bill Bibby, FWC 


LISTING PROCESS 


FWC Chairman Herky Huffman said. 
“That's why we directed staff to provide 
us with updates about how the process 
is working and recommend further 
refinements as needed.” 

This decision by the FWC does not 
immediately affect the listing status of 
any of the 118 animal species classified 
as endangered, threatened or species of 
special concern in the state list. It also 
will not affect the status of species on 
the federal list, which revolves around 
different criteria. 

FWC executive director Ken Haddad 
said the ultimate goal with each imper- 
iled species is to help them recover to 
the point where they come off the list 
completely. 

Commissioners also voted to lift the 
moratorium on considering classifica- 
tion of listed species. Visit MyFWC. 
com/imperiledspecies to learn more 
about the listing process. 

~ Kim Jamerson, FWC 
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FWC PROPOSES RULES 
TO CLARIFY SALTWATER 
FISH MEASUREMENT 


The FWC has proposed a series of rule 
amendments to clarify how anglers 
should measure saltwater finfish. The 
Commission is developing these rules 
to standardize the way total length is 
measured. 

FWC’s saltwater fishing rules express 
size limits of marine fish in either fork 
length or total length. Size limit measure- 
ments for fish expressed in fork length, 
such as Spanish mackerel, pompano 
and cobia, are considered to be easily 
understood by anglers and do not need 
further clarification. 

However, FWC rules do not clearly 
specify how to measure fish that have 
total length size limits, such as red drum, 
spotted seatrout and snook, subjecting the 
measurement of total length to interpre- 
tation by anglers and law enforcement 
officers. 

In order to clarify how total length size 
limits for marine fish should be measured, 
the FWC has proposed a series of rule 
amendments specifying that total length 
means the straight line distance from the 
most forward point of the head with the 
mouth closed, to the farthest tip of the 
tail with the tail compressed or squeezed, 
while the fish is lying on its side. 

The Commission is also proposing to 
clarify the measurement for triggerfish 
by changing its measurement from total 
length to fork length. 

The goal of these proposals is to 
provide a standard measurement 
procedure that is understood by resident 
and visiting anglers, and that may be 
uniformly enforced by officers in the field. 

The FWC will conduct stakeholder 
meetings and public workshops on its 
proposed fish measurement rules before 
holding a final public hearing on the rules 
during its Sept. 21-23 meeting in Saraso- 
ta. If the proposed rules are approved by 
the Commission, the rules are anticipated 
to take effect Jan. 1, 2006. 

More information about measurement 
of saltwater fish can be accessed online 
at MyFWC.com/marine/Fishing_ 
Measurement.htm. 

~ Lee Schlesinger, FWC 
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Everglades 
Youth Conservation 
Camp 


The rustic Everglades Youth Conserva- 
tion Camp (EYCC), on J. W. Corbett 
Wildlife Management Area, is located 
20 miles west of West Palm Beach. This 
summer camp enables your child to 
enjoy a back-to-nature experience in 
one of Florida’s wilderness areas. 

The EYCC is now operated through 
Florida Atlantic University’s Pine Jog 
Environmental Education Center, in 
partnership with the FWC. 

The camp’s mission is to foster 
awareness, appreciation and concern 
for Florida’s wildlife and environment 
through outdoor recreation and educa- 
tion activities in a residential setting. 

The 2005 camp season includes six 
one-week sessions beginning June 19 and 
ending July 29. Children entering grades 
3-9 are invited to attend a one-week 
camp session, which runs from Sunday 
through Friday. Programs include 
Eco-Equestrian, Wildlife Adventurers, 
Trail Blazers, Rangers (Hunter Safety), 
Explorers and Mariners. Registration is 
$275 per child. The fee includes all meals, 
lodging and materials. PLEASE NOTE: 
There is an additional activity fee for the 
Eco-Equestrian (only available the first 
three weeks) and Mariners programs. 

For more information, or to register 
online, visit www.pinejog.org or contact 
Laura Thornton, camp registrar at 
(561) 686-6600. 


New Oyster 
Harvest Seasons 


Commissioners have approved a 
rule amendment that changes the 
Apalachicola Bay winter oyster 


harvest season from 
Oct. 1 - June 30 to 
Sept. 1 - May 31 
and the summer season from 
July 1 - Sept. 30 to 
June 1 - Aug. 31. 
This rule takes effect Sept. 1. 


Photo Courtesy of Charlie Heidecker 
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New Gator Hotline 


The FWC has a new toll-free telephone 
number, 1-866-FWC-GATOR (392-4286), 
for alligator complaints, available around 
the clock. 

Annually, the FWC receives more than 
15,000 alligator-related complaints and 
removes more than 5,000 alligators when 
the reptiles pose a threat to humans or 
their property. 

There are many precautionary mea- 
sures people should take to reduce the 
potential for conflicts with alligators. To 
learn more of the “dos and don’ts” of 
dealing with alligators, download the 
“Living with Alligators” brochure from 
MyFWC.com/alligator. 


—RSTUBLEA - = 


“HANK - WHY DONT You BREAK DOWN 
AND BUY AN ANCHOR? 


Many Floridians have an appreciation 
for these ancient crocodilians and have 


learned to coexist with them. However, if 
you do encounter an alligator that poses a 
threat to people or property and is more 
than 4 feet in length, the FWC urges you 
to call the new Nuisance Alligator Hotline. 
Alligators are an important part of 

Florida’s heritage and play a valuable role 
in the ecology of the state’s wetlands. Visit 
MyFWC.com/alligator for more informa- 
tion on alligator behavior and about the 
Alligator Management Program. 

~ Tony Young, FWC 


Nuisance Alligator Hotline: 
1-866-FWC-GATOR 
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Injured 
Wildlife? 


a he psychiatrist lit his pipe and 
leaned back. “Tell me why you’re 
here,” he said. 

“Do you think we could have the 
straps loosened a bit?” 

“We'll talk about that in a minute.” 

“Well, I was driving my flawlessly 
restored ‘68 Mustang convertible down 
Crawfordville Highway past the national 
forest when I saw this pile of black car- 
pet. It rolled over, so I hit the brakes and 
slid to a stop.” (Wavy fade to flashback, 
voice echoes and gets distant. Amazing 
how that works, yeah?) 

I got out and ran back and there was 
this black bear cub with a gash on his 
head, out cold but breathing like an 
idling diesel truck. My save-the-whale 
gene (UKBV4) kicked in and I hefted 
this cute little guy onto my shoulder. 
The Bush administration is developing a 
treatment that will turn off gene UKBV4, 
but it won’t be here in time to save me. 

The little bugger was definitely what 
the military calls a two-person lift and 
should have come with an orange tag 
that said, “Two person lift, but don’t 
even think about it.” I stowed him in 
the back seat. (Leather, $800, National 
Parts Depot.) 

Thumbing my cell phone, I called my 
workout buddy, Greg Titus, who labors 
nearby for the U.S. Forest Service as a 
wildlife biologist. 

Leaning against the open passen- 


By Bern Pearson 
Artwork by John P. Papesca 


ger door, I said, “Hey, Greg, I found 
a wounded bear cub by the roadside. 
What should I do with him?” 

“Whatever you do, don’t touch him 
or go near him.” 

Pursing my lips, I watched the little 
diesel engine idling on my leather 
upholstery. “Uhm.” 

“Oh, no. You didn’t put him in the 
car, did you?” 

“Well, actually...” 

“Where's the mother?” 

Suddenly a thundering protein 
locomotive tore out of the underbrush 
and avalanched towards me. I leapt into 
the car, pulling the door shut with my 
foot and getting it wedged between the 
door and the convertible top. The front 
suspension bottomed as the bear landed 
on the hood and dented and creased its 
way to the windshield, which spider- 
webbed under a paw slap, showering me 
with glass bits. 

“Stop screaming and tell me what's 
going on,” Greg yelled. 

I told him and he said, “You're 
minutes from our work center. I’ll have 
a catch team there, pronto. I’m calling 
911. Just hope that cub stays asleep.” 

Now, if he hadn’t said that, the cub 
probably would have slept peacefully. 
But from my position with a foot caught 
between the window and the convert- 
ible top, I saw its eyes pop open. It 
mewled and shredded the upholstery 


as it scrambled over the passenger seat, 
my back, and onto the dash. It scrabbled 
madly, turning the dash into packing 
foam. 

Greg’s voice came back over the 
phone, but he was talking to somebody 
else. “Yeah, a bear cub... in his back seat. 
(Pause.) I think he had an aunt who 
believed she was St. Jerome. Sane, other 
than that.” 

“We're on our way, Bern. We’ve got 
the Highway Patrol coming.” 

A federal truck slid to a stop and a 
crew scrambled out, one guy leveling a 
high powered rifle. Bam! It felt like an 
anvil slamming into my butt. 

“Oops!” he yelled. “Pull that out 
quick! It’s metered for a thirteen-hun- 
dred pound bear.” 

By the time I| got it out, I was numb 
from my hair roots to my toenails. The 
car rocked as Momma Bear destroyed 
more NOS parts and stood up on the 
convertible top (Imported from Ger- 
many. $1,200.) A paw ripped through, 
landing on my butt. 

Just as the rifle fired again, a trooper 
slid to a stop behind my car. Running 
towards me with gun drawn, he yelled 
at Greg, “What kind of BEEP, would pick 
up a BEEPING bear cub? Must have that 
save-the-whale gene.” 

One of the federal guys yelled, “He 
thinks he’s St. Jerome.” 

“Bear cubs would be St. Francis,” the 
trooper said. Momma Bear groaned, and 
slid through the ripping top like tooth- 
paste oozing out of a tube. The trooper 
leaned in the driver’s window. “Picking 
up a bear cub,” he yelled. “Are you nuts? 
And it’s not St. Jerome who did stuff like 
that, it’s St. Francis.” 

By this time, I could barely see and 
my mouth had stopped working. Slobber 
poured from my nostrils as I shouted, 
“brunough nanna nocsh!” 

“| think I need to Baker Act you for 
your own good,” the trooper said. 

(Wavery fade back to the present.) 

“So, Doc, that’s how I ended up here. 
Now can we loosen these straps and get 
me out of here?” 

The psychiatrist unfolded his legs and 
set aside his pipe. Touching the intercom 
he whispered something. To me he said, 
“You picked up a bear cub and put him 
into the back seat of a fully restored ‘68 
Mustang convertible. You're going to be 
here awhile.” 

Anybody want to buy a ‘68 Mustang? 
Great mechanicals, bear interior. ~\ 


This story is for entertainment purposes only. We do not advocate removing baby animals from the wild and certainly recommend they not be placed in vintage Mustangs. 
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Here’s Lookin? At You 


Great pondhawk by Johnny Villaronga 


Male anhinga by Aida Villaronga 
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In the July/August Issue! 
Sight Fishing 
Artist Bill Bishop 
Lets Go Gatorina! 
Polish Up Your Shooting 


Subscribe at www.floridawildlifemagazine.com or by calling 1-866-967-5600 
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